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r= A NEW SERIAL TALE by F. CLINTON PARRY is commenced in this Part. 
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An ‘ilustrated Magazine for Any Time and il Times. 
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I. TILL DEATH US DO PART. CHAPS. XX-- 
XXVI. By Mrs. j. K. SpPexprEr, Author of “ Both 
in the Wrong,” &c. With an Jilustration . 
II. MY VIOLET. Poem. By the Rev. J. P. BurtoN 
Wot! ASTON , 
. THE LATE GEORGE EL IOT. By the Author 
of ** The White Cross and the Dove of Pearls.’ é 
IV. RUSSIAN RELATIONS WITH PERSIA. 
By CHARIfS RATHBONE Low, late Lieutenant 
I.N., F.R.G.S ; ‘ . 
. NIHILISM AND ITS WORK. By F. M. Homes. 
With an Lllustration . F é 
VI. A CHINESE FUNERAL. By Levitra 
McCLINtTOockK : ‘ " 
Vill. ABOUT BREAD. A | esos for Bread Makers and 
Bread Eaters. By Prof. A. H. CHURCH . 
VII. THE FITTEST TIME. Poem. By STANspy . 
1X. A WAIF FROM THE OCEAN. CHAPS. I. 
IIL. By F, CLINTON Parry, Author of “ Our 
Bride,’ > &e. . ° ° . . 
x. A DAY IN PRAGUE. By M. E. P. With an 
Illustration . : 
XI. SOME CURIOUS EASTER CUSTOMS. By 
ARCHIBALD G, BowIkE : <3 
XII. THE PINATA. A Reminiscence of Gibraltar. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel COPINGER 
XE. a ag eh OF THE APOCALYPSE. 
IV. By the Rev. WILLIAM Burnet, M.A. 
XIV. NOT NOW BUT THEN. Poem. By S, 
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Part contains a Pape- ABOUT BREAD, by Prof. A. K. CHUR H, 













' BEST SPRING 
MEDICINE, 


They “ PURIFY THE BLOOD” more thoroughly - 
han any other medicine, prevent spots and pimples. 
As a mild but effectual aperient they have no equal, 
cleansing the system from all impurities, bracing 
up the nerves, and restoring to health. 
cure Indigestion, Head-ache, Dyspepsia, Liver 
Complaint, Sadia » Bheumadiem, Gout, &c. 


"They 





Sold by all Chemists, price 1s, 1hd., Qs, 9d., and 4s. 6d. per Box: 
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& PRIC 


CATION 
& CKEARKE 
BIRMINGHAM 

QUA E 
) rt f BLIN 
OF EVERY KIND 


LIVERPOOL : 


6, Minster Buildings, Church Street. 


. 
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JEWSBURY 


esrown's ORIENTAL 
«TOOTH PASTE 


Ensures, by its use 
WHITE & SOUND 
TEETH. 


Established 50 years as the most 
h.| agreeable and effectual preserva- 
tive for the Tveth and Gums. 


OBSERVE 
this Trade 
Mark 
on 
the label 
round 
each Pot. 


Sold universally by Chemists and Perfumers, 








Is. 6d. Double 2s. 6d. per Pot. 












PA WOODTC 


WIND PILLS 


GooD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION, 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS, 

300D for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 








They are so’d by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. 1}d.. 
23, O4., and 4s, 6d. each; or, should any didisulty occur, enclose 
14, 38, or 54 Stamps, sceording to size, to PAGE D. W woobouch. 
vert Street, NOR RWICH (formerly of Liacoln), and they will 
vn sent free by return of post, 





“FOR THE BLOOD ISTHE LIFE” — 
FCLARKES | 


_'__ WORLD FAMED 


[BLOOD | [BLOOD MIXTURE] 


Trade “Mark.— Blood 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER IND RESTORER 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever 
cause arising, For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of ail kinds, Skin avd Blow d 
Diseases, its effects are marvellous, 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 
In bottles, 2s, 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of 
alt Chemists, Sent to acy address for 30 or 132 stamps, by thePruprietor, 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL LINCOLN. 


























KEATING’S INSECT POWDER 


THIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species 
of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to cven the 
smallest animal or bird. It is strongly recommended to 
Proprigrors or Horets, &c., as being clean in its applica- 


tion, and securing complete extermination of pests to sleep- 
le JS "i L E A ing apartm h. 







| /© BUGS 


£?/MOTHS 
| ‘S/BEETLES 


Sold in Tins, 6d., 1s., & 2s.6d. each 
REDUCED PRICES, 
INCREASED 


~ 








ents, Preserves Furs and Woollens from Mot 


UANTITY, 
IMPROVED TINS. 



























VERTISE April, 1881.—Advertisements and Bills for ‘‘ Golden Bours” shoud be sent ¢ 
Cr weens mat W. es th, Paternoster Row, E.0., by the 18th of each month, . 


“0 World! 


i f { 0 men! what are ye, and our best designs, 
BEE That we must work by crime-to punish crime, 
And slay, as if death had but this one gate?” 
Byron. 









































HE COST OF WAR,.—‘‘ Give me the money that has been spent in war, and I will purchase every foot of land 
upon ‘the globe ; I will clothe every man, woman, and child in an attire of which kings and queens would be proud ; 

I will build a schoolhouse on every hillside and in every valley over the whole earth ; I will build an academy.in every 
town and endow it ; a college in every state and will fill it with able professors; I will crown every hill with a place of 
worship consecrated to the promulgation of the gospel of peace; 1 will support in every pulpit an able teacher of 
righteousness, so that on every Sabbath morning the chime on one hill should answer the chime on another round the 


‘ earth’s wide circumference, and the voice of prayer and the song of praise should ascend, like a universal holocaust, to 
heaven.”’—RicHarp. 

Xe 66 HAT is more terrible than War?” ‘I will tell you what is ten times and ten thousand times more terrible 

— than War—Outraged Nature. She kills, and kills, and is never tired of killing till she has taught man 

the terrible lesson he is so slow to learn—that Nature is only conquered by obeying her. . . . Man has his courtesies of 

war; he spares the woman and child. But Nature is fierce when she is offended, as she is bounteous and kind when 

J she is obeyed. She spares neither woman nor child. She has no pity; for some awful, but most good, reason, she is not 


: allowed to have any pity. Silently, she strikes the sleeping child with as little remorse as she would strike the strong 
» , man with the musket or the pickaxe in his hand.’ Ah! would to God that some man had the pictorial eloquence to put 
before the mothers of England the mass of preventible suffering, the mass of preventible agony of mind and. body, which 

exists in England year after year !'"—Kinastex. How much longer must the causes of this startling array of preventible 


D deaths continue unchecked ? 

IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS. 
‘* Clifton Down Hotel, near Bristol, Gloucestershire. 
ist : ‘¢ February 10, 1881, 
te | “S1r,—Having travelled a great deal in my life, and having suffered a great deal from poisoned blood and want of 
appetite, I was induced by a friend’ to use your. WORLD-FAMED FRUIT SALT... I was immediately relieved, and 
ium once more hale and healthy. , I shall never be without a bottle again on my travels. I am too pleased to repay you in 


4 | some way for your wonderful invention by giving you full use of my testimony to the above. 

“To J. C. Eno, Esq.” ‘* Sir, 1 am yours gratefully, Dr. J. HANSON, M.A.” 
\ NO’S FRUIT SALT.—“‘ After suffering for nearly two and a half years from severe headache‘and. disordered 
é stomach, and after trying almost everything and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recom- 


mended by afriend to try ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal 
of good, and now I am restored to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good 
_ health for years. “ Yours most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.’’ 
DIRECTIONS, in Sixteen Languages, HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 
| I iy pe FRUIT SALT.—From the Rev. Dr. Hurst, Vicar of Collerly:—‘‘I have used your Fruit Salt for many 
years, and have verified your statements. The thanks of the public are due to you for your unceasing efforts to 
relieve suffering humanity. Long may you live to be a blessing to the world.” 
Nelms: etre AND INSUFFICIENT AMOUNT of EXERCISE frequently DERANGE the LIVER. ENO’S 
KD FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. A WORLD of WOES is 
AVOIDED by those who KEEP and USE ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—*‘ All our customers for ENO’S FRUIT SALT would 
not be without it upon any consideration, they having received so much benefit from it.’’—Woop Broruers, Chemists, 
Jersey, 1878. 
NATURAL APERIENT.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT, when taken with water, acts as a natural aperient, its simple 








£ but natural action removes all impurities, thus preserving and restoring health. If its great value in keeping the 
,_bedy in health were universally known, no family would be without it. 
sas! | _— WEARY, AND WORN OUT!!! Anyone whose duties require them to undergo mental or unnatural 
excitement or strain—ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the best known remedy. It acts like a charm. It allays Nervous 
Excitement, Depression, and the injurious effects of stimulants and too rich food. Its power in aiding digestion is most 
n, of striking. It also restores the Nervous System to its proper condition. (by natural means). Use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
tor, You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure ani free from disease. 


Birt FRUIT SALT.—*“ 14, Rue de Ja Paix, Paris,—A Gentleman called in yesterday. He isa constant sufferer 

from chronic dyspepsia, and has taken all sorts of mineral waters. 1 recommended him to give your Salt a_ trial, 

- which he did, and received great benefit. He says he never knew what.it was to. be without pain until he tried your Salt, 

and for the future he shall never be without it in the house.”—M. Berat. 

UCCESS IN; LIFE.—A new invention is brought before the public: and commands success. A score of 

abominable imitations. are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 

enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, em- 
ployed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.—Adams. 


CAUTION.—Legal Rights are protected in every Civilized Country. Examine each bottle, and see 
| the Capsuty is Marxgp“!ENO’S FRU1L SALT.” : Without it, you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. 
| Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


; PREPARED ONLY AT 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J.C. ENO'S PATENT 

















A GIFT 
WORTH. HAVING. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED TREATISE 


On Foreign and Native Herbal Remedies, containing 
a full description of many Herbal Preparations and 


how to use and apply them. Being desirous of effect- 
ing a wide distribution of this valuable work, I will 
send Ten Copies Free, prepaid to {any one who will 
judiciously distribute them in their locality. 


Address— 3 


Prof. 0. P. BROWN, 2, King Street, Covent Garden, 
London. 


No more Poisonous Violet*Powders. 











TO THE LADIES. 


USE MATTHEW'S PREPARED 
FULLER’S EARTH, 


It is invaluable for Protecting the Skin and 

Preserving the Complexion from cold winds, 

redness, roughness, &c. Of all Chemists, 6d. 
and 1s. By Post 2d. extra. 


ROUSE & C@.,, 
12, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


8% at 
i Corn Solvent, by post ls., stamps. i | 





























W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
Pr AUP we Shape Ba ts opi 
THESE PILLS contain neither Oalomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 
of Bigs tht ot Tht nr gs Oh a 
taken a times by elther phere ager: Agee sedbnn og 
of life in youth or le age.” nasi 
Made only by W. F, —, M.P.S., ae Walworth Road, 


FOWLER’S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 


which ean be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure. 
Fost-free for 15 stamps. 
Branch Depét; 281, Brixton Road. 





THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 





These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled. 








whee SES 8S. oe. tn o2 


Manufacture Sewing, Washing, Wringing and Mangling Machines, Bicycles aud Tricycles, 
Perambulators and Knife-cleaning Machines. 


5s. Complete from 
Complete 5 ‘20s. 





2s. 6d. Weekly. ~ 2s, 6d. Weekly. 


Davis’ eve’ Sree 





Davis’ Period Bicycle 
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ls. Weekly. 2s. 6d. Weekly. 


8. DAVIS & Co. Manufacture every description, 2s. 6d. Weekly. No extra for Credit, and a liberal discount for Cash. 
8. DAVIS & Co.’s Hasy Payment System has been appreciated by thousands. 
ILLUSTRATED Price List ConTarNInG FULL INFORMATION Post FREE. 


8S. DAVIS & Co.’s LONDON BRANCHBS :—10, Hackney Road, E., near Shoreditch Church ; 144, The Grove Stratford, E., 
corner of Great Eastern Street ; 18, Commercial Road, E., near Leman Street ; 125, Tottenham Court Road, W., near Euston Railway ; 
= = = ie E.C., near Bennett's; Period House, Borough, E.C., near St. George’s Church ; Bicycle Academy, 13, Blackman 

reet, Borough, 8.E. 


CHIEF OFFICE AND WHOLESALE DEPOT :—15, BLACKMAN STREET, LONDON, 8.E. 


RIMMEL’S NOVELTIES. 


RIMMEL’S PERFUMED ALMANACKS FOR 1881:—GREAT SCULPTORS, designed by J. Cuzrer, 6d. 
: _—- ; OPERETTE GEMS (Second Series), designed by Favstin. 1s. ; by post, 1d, extra. 


RIMMEL’S LUCKY SHOE, and other Christmas Tree Ornaments, from 6d. 

THE NEW FRENC]I PATTERN PERFUME BOX, very neat, from 6d. to£1 1s. 
FANCY PERFUME BOXES AND BASKETS in great variety. 

ELEGANT FANS from Paris, Vienna, and Madrid. The best and largest selections in London. 


Detailed List sent on application, 
EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 




















96, Srmawp; 128, Reeewr Srazer, 24, Connuuat, LONDON; anv 76, Kino’s Roav, BRIGHTON. 
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Li BAKING 


Has been awarded FOUR MEDALS for its superiori 
Makes delicious Bread, Plum grees and 
Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 
Sold everywhere-in 14d., 2d., 4d., & 6d. Packets, & 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., & 5s, Patent Boxes, 
Schools, Families, ana Hotels should purchase the 2s, 6d. or 5s. size, as 





Nei Ny MY 
POWDER] 


over all | 
kinds of | 





Ds ail ///// Yj 
eich em, 


here is @ considerable saving. 


Sy BORWICK’S 7 





CUSTARD 


IS NOW USED BY ALL RESPECTABLE FAMILIES 
FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE, 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 


PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by Grocers and Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d. Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 


Asi Ms “ 
POWDER.2s 


—— 




















PARKINS’ TRANSFER SHEETS, 


For producing from 50 to 100 fac simile copies of 
any letter, circular, or other document. 
PRICES. 
Large Note Paper size 
Letter Paper 
Foolscap 


2/6 per doz. 


Ink, 9d. per Bottle. 


Manufactory, 2, Church Street, Westminster, 
London, $.W. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 

Ts excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 

All Chemists, at 1s, 14d, and 2s. 9d. per box. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
tacking any vital part. 








disease at! 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 144. and 2s, 9d, per box. 





A PERFECT COMPANION 


LADY OR GENTLEMAN. 
J. FOOT & SON’S 
PATENT 
COMBINATION POCKET 
SCISSORS. 


Will serve the purpose of Twelve very Useful Articles, 





1. Button-hole Scissors 7. Small Screwdriver 

2. Cigar Cutter 8. Ink Eraser 

3. Gas Pliers 9. Paper Knife 

4, Nail and Embroidery 10. Pen Extractor 
Scissors 11, Three-inch measure 

5. Grooved Nail File 12. Ruler, &e. 


0 
6, Wire Cutter 

The uses to which this most ingenious article can be 
applied en emergencies are innumerable. Novelty and 
extreme utility are its special recommendations, They 
give universal satisfaction, and are pronounced by the 
press as a “‘ COMPANION ” to be invaluable. 

Sent post free in sheath: Polished Steel, 2s, 8d. ; 
Nickel Plated, 3s. 8d.; Gold Plated, 4s. 8d. Handsome 
Velvet-lined Case for Ladies’ Workbaskets, 1s. 6d. P.0.0. 


_ payable Holborn, Gray’s-inn. 


G.. J. FOOT & SON, 
329, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & Cos NEW BOOKS. 


Encounters with Wild Beasts. By Parker Gillmore, Author of ‘A Ride through Hostile Africa,’ 
‘The Great Thirst Land,’ &c.. &c. Illustrated by Alfted T. Elwes. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The History of China. By Demetrius Charles Boulger, Author of ‘England and Russia in Central 
Asia,’ &. Vol. I. 8vo, 18s. 

The Expiring Continent: a Narrative of Travel in Senegambia; with Observations on Native 
Character, Present. Conditions, and Future Prospects of Africa, and Colonization. By Alex. Will. Mitchinson. 
8vo, with 16 full-page Illustrations, 18s. 

Merv, the Queen of the World, and the Scourge of the Man-Stealing Turcomans. 
By Charles Marvin, Author of ‘The Disastrous Russian Campaign against the Turcomans,’ &c. With Plans and 
Portraits. 18s. 

Stories of the City of London ; Retold for YOUTHFUL READERS. By Mrs. Newton Crosland. 
Crown 8vo, with 10 Illustrations, 6s. 

Turkey, Old and New: Historical, Geographical, and Statistical. By Sutherland Menzies. 2 vols, 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 32s. 

Kandahar in 1879; being the Diary of Major A. Le Messurier, R.E., Brigade Major, R.E., with the 
Quetta Column. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

Chili: its People and Resources. Notes of a Visit during the War 1879-1880. By R. Nelson 
Boyd, Author of ‘ Coal Mines Inspection.’ Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Luck and What Came of it. A New Novel. By Charles Mackay, LL.D. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

In Zululand with the British, throughout the War of 1879. By Charles L. Norris Newman. 
Special Correspondent to the London Standard, the Cape Town Standard and Mail, and Times of Natal. 8vo, 
with 4 Portraits, Map, and numerous Plans, 16s, 

To Cabul with the Cavalry Brigade. A Narrative of Personal Experiences with the Force under 
General Sir F. 8. Roberts, G.C.B., with Map and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. By Major RK, C. W. 
Mitford, xiv. Bengal Lancers. 8vo, 98. 


NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Ladies on Horseback. By Mrs. Power O’ Donoghue, Authoress of ‘The Knave of Clubs,’ ‘ Horses 
and Horsemen,’ ‘ Grandfather’s Hunter,’ ‘ One in the Thousand,’ &c., &c. Shortly 

The Lyrical Drama: Essays on Subjects, Composers, and Executants of Modern Opera. By H. 
Sutherland Edwards, Author of ‘The Russians at Home and Abroad,’ &c. 

Incidents of a Journey through Nubia to Darfoor. By Sidney Ensor, C.F. 

Whisperings in the Wood. From the Swedish of Zacharias Topelius. By Albert Alberg. 

With the Kurram Valley Force in the Cabul Campaign of 1878-1879. By Major J. A. 
8. Colquhoun, R.A. 

Sketches from Nipal, Historical and Descriptive, with Anecdotes of the Court Life and Wild Sports 
of the Country in the Time of Maharaja Jung Bahadur, G.C.B.; to which is added an Essay on Napalese Buddhism. 
By the late A. A. Oldfield, M.D., many years resident at Kathmandu. 2 vols. Illustrated. Shortly. 

Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement: an Historical Inquiry into its Development in the Church, 
with an Introduction on the Principle of Theological Developments. By H. Nutcombe Oxenham. A New and 
Enlarged Edition. Shortly. 











. A Dictionary of Ethnological and Philological Geography. By R. G. Latham, MA., 


M.D., F.R.S., &c. 


LONDON: W. H, ALLEN & Co., 13, WATERLOO PLACE. 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY W. H. GUEST, WARWICK LANE, LONDON. 


Anglo-Israel, and His First Prince for the Holy Land. Shewn from Scripture 
Prophecy. With Strains for Palestine, and ‘‘ Notes on the Evening.” By the Rev. H. 
Newron, D.D., Vicar of St. Michael, Southwark. Author of “ Israel Discovered,” &., Xe. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

The British Nation Identical with the Stone Kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Dream. An important Paper read before the ‘Cheltenham Anglo-Israel Association,” on 
the 6th July, 1880. By Surezon-Generat J. M. Grant, President of the Association, and 
a Vice-President of the Metropolitan Anglo-Israel Association. Price 2d., post free 2id. 
100 copies for distribution 12s., postage 8d. extra. Also by same Author 

Summary of Anglo-Israelite enanipe, and of the Scripture Proofs on which 
it rests. Being a reply to Opponents. Price 2d. 12s. per 100 for distribution. 

Further Scripture Proofs. A Sequel to “Summary of Anglo-Israelite T 
12s.. per 100 for distribution. 


~ ALL WORKS ON THE “IDENTITY” CATALOGUES GRATIS. 
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SNATCHED FROM DEATH. 
a 


_ “Don’t lose your footing ; keep to your place!” he shouted to Neill, who stood in the water now up to his 
waist, 


See tage 222. wo 





eis 


Fic. DeatH us Do Parr. 


BY MRS. J. K. SPENDER, 


AUTHOR oF “ BoTH IN THE WronNG,” “ Goopwyn’s ORDEAL,” Erc., Etc, 


CHAPTER XX.—THE GULF WIDEN®. | horrible to me to have to see you wear your- 
| self out with always working.” 
HERE followed a time during) She folded up the little garments and 
which Neill had to wait full of| listened to him with folded hands. The 
anxiety at Torleigh tillthedevelop-| baby she had thought would restore him to 
ment of the unworked ground|his natural self, but now her heart failed her 
could be proceeded with—a time even in that expectation. “Why had he 
during which the shares in the Great Devon | fettered himself with: marriage if already he 
Mine, which originally had been spoken of as| chafed at his chain?” ‘The poor young wife 
likely to advance from £1 to £600 per | thought she had discovered in him the germs 
share, proved to be a mere drug in the/of the most brilliant faculties, and that 
market, and Neill himself was stripped of|hampered by past deeds and new respon- 
almost everything that belonged to him. | sibilities he might never be able to make his 

It was not only the poverty which proved | mark in the world. 
distasteful to him---for that was ameliorated by! “Are you not sorry that you married me ? 
presents af money from the General, or Mrs. | ‘You can’t think how intensely I pity you at 
” he said to her, one day, after a burst 
so pet faiion: that the occupations or | | of irritability 
studies which had hitherto pleased him, now; “No,” she answered softly, “not for my 
only disgusted him. It was the inaction | own sake ; love may change, but it never 
which was almost killing him. It seemed to/ dies,” 
him atrocious, humiliating, and intolerable,| “And yet I think sometimes you want to 
that he—a human being, with an independent get rid of me.” 
will—should be condemned to wait passively} ‘Not for my owz sake,” she repeated 
for the coming of destiny. ‘Todo something} again ; her pale face and tired eyes, as well 
to help himself was the impulse of his nature. | as the deprecation in her tone seeming to 

ven his love for Alison during this time of ‘reproach him as no other language could 
excitement seemed to be a love i in some sort| have done. 
retrospective, mixed up with irritability and| “Tf you are satisfied I am,” she added in 
vexation. Her soul sickened within her when |a low tone, thinking of the courage which he 
he continually entreated her to write again to| lseemed to have left behind him, of the 
her mother, and impress upon her how greatly | vanity which had so cruelly suffered, and 
he needed capital. | of the open ulcer of poverty which. was 

“Money! Why is it always money? You| poisoned and fretted by his continual dis- 
know I dave written to her, and it is useless|content. She was young enough to feel the 
for us to ask; she only says she has a horror|tears at their fountains, but she kept to her 
of all sorts of speculation.” |resolution of not shedding them again. 

He felt at that moment as if all good} The arrival of the little one whose tiny 
women were bores, with their consciences and| garments she had been preparing kept hope 
their scruples, and he was becoming a little! alive in her heart. 
weary of domesticity. | But when the hour of trial and anxiety 

Neill began to think that she looked years} was over he glanced at it with a sort of 
older, and he felt a keener pang of self-re-| curiosity. 
proach than usual one evening as he gazed| “ They are ugly little lobsters at the best of 








at her anxiously, and asked suddenly, | times,” he could only answer when her plead- 
‘What are you doing?” |ing eyes seemed to entreat him to take an 
** Don’t you see I am working ?” interest in its existence. But he tried to be 
“You will hurt your eyes, you ought not to|a little kind. He joked about it, saying, 
work so late.” '**Good heaven! I should only break it,” 
‘“‘T am used to it, it does not tire me.’ | when asked to take it in his arms. Then he 


“But it tires me—it aggravates me—it is) soon relapsed bitterly into a grumbling strain 
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that there was nothing pleasant to attract the 
infant’s eyes in that dreary dismantled room. 
And as the child grew older he seemed to 
be practically, if unconsciously, of Rousseau’s 
opinion, that the sexes should seek their 
amusements apart. He had found new friends 
at Torleigh, and there was much to occupy | 
him in the new arrangements which he| 
declared he felt certain would realize large 
profits from the much-abused mine. 

Alison, now, was very lonely, and her con- 
science began, for. the first time, to accuse 
her of neglecting her own relations. 

“Qh, how ungrateful I was !” she said, as 
she asked herself the. bitterest question it was 
possible a woman could ask, ‘‘ What could be 
the use of a life which had not attained its 
end?” ‘My mother, my poor mother, I 
nearly broke her heart, and yet I never thought 
of asking her forgiveness. I let Neill speak 
scornfully to her when she came to stay with 
us.” 

Now that she had become a mother herself 
she could realize too late how she had made 
that mother suffer ; how it was only a mother 
who could rejoice unselfishly in her joys, and 
sorrow for her griefs. She determined for the 
first time to confide fully in Mrs. Damarey. 
It was an unwise thing to do, but she did not 
stop to reason on it. “She is the only one 
who loves me,” she thought pitifully. 

It was with a sensation as of death in her 
soul that she sat down to write the letter which. 
she was afterwards so bitterly to regret, and 
then tore up the composition, determining 
that she would bear her sufferings alone, and 
not bring worry into a household which had 
already been darkened by her mistake. But 
after that copy was destroyed the longing to 
unburden herself returned to her as before, 
and she re-wrote what she thought a wiser 
account of that which she had to endure. 

* * * 

“ Ah, what an awful calamity !” cried Mrs. 
Damarey, as she read the letter which made 
her hot and cold by turns ; and then remem- 
bering that for her daughter’s sake she ought 
to be prudent, she tried to hide it in her 
pocket. But she was too late: the General 
had put out his hand authoritatively, and 
before she could prevent it he had taken -it 
from her. 

He read to theend. Tears of anger came 
into his old eyes. 

‘We will soften her sufferings, She must 
come to us,” cried his daughter-in-law, more 
excitedly as she saw his annoyance. 

“ What would you do ?” 








“ Act promptly.” 

“ You would only make yourself ridiculous. 
She has made: her own bed, poor child, and 
you know how the proverb ends.” 

“T don’t know. We must help her. She 
cannot live with that man.” 

“Ves, that is the way a woman might look 
at it, who has known nothing of such disasters 


jall her life, and knows nothing about law. 


This world is a struggle anyhow, and married 
life is often the hardest trial of all. We have 
no right just because the race is a little hard 
to leave our places in the arena,” 

“We must bring her home at all costs,” 
reiterated the lady inconsequently. 

“A scandal! we must prevent that. Her 
husband has some right to her, let him be 
ever such a blackguard.” 


CHAPTER XXI.—IN PERIL OF HIS LIFE, 


HE impulsive letter to her mother, 
which Alison had afterwards reason so 
bitterly to deplore, did not effect the purpose 
which she had intended, but brought, on the 
contrary, an angry missive to Neill from her 
grandfather. 

It increased the misunderstanding which 
had already arisen between the newly-married 
pair. ‘I shall have to thank you for a great 
deal, it seems, if matters are to go on like 
this,” said Herdmann, frowning angrily, as he 
crushed the note into his pocket. 

‘‘ What isthe matter ? why don’t youexplain 
yourself?” asked the wife, who had not noticed 
the writing on the envelope. 

“Why are you always teasing me with 
questions?” he answered inconsistently 
enough. “ What good can a fellow get from 
explaining anything when he is always. 
doubted, and loses his faith in everyone about 
him ?” 

“That is the mischief of it, Neill ; we are 
both of us losing our faith,” she said, sighing 
piteously. 

“ Keep yours ; I would not rob you of it if 
it makes you happy,” he rejoined, a little 
scornfully. 

And when she began repeating her entrea- 
ties that he would “explain himself,” he 
declared she was hysterical, and rang the bel} 
for the maid-servant, telling her to bring the 
smelling-salts. 

He was ‘ashamed and vexed with himself, 
as he tried to cool his temper by one of his 
rapid walks. 

Torleigh. was a quiet and sheltered place, 
in that scenery of woody glen and ferny lane 
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which has been always associated with the 
ideal of Devonshire. But the sea, which in 
summer time was alive with white sails, was 
now constantly too rough for the little fishing 
boats to venture out on it. It was just the 
sort of place which Kingsley would have 
loved, with the flowers of autumn meeting 
the flowers of spring, and “the old year lin- 
gering smiling to twine garlands for the new.” 
Frost and snow were hardly known at Tor- 
leigh, but on the cliffs, where in warm weather 
there was a perfect paradise of wild flowers, 
growing to the seaward side, almost breast- 
high, and yet not obstructing the view, now 
in winter time the ferns, hollies, broom, and 
traveller's joy still lingered, withered and 
brown, in many a sheltered coppice. But 
Neill, in his present state of mental excite- 
ment, did not go in search of some of the 
exquisite scenery which lay near to them, and 
which in summer tempted artists to the 
lodging-houses at Torleigh. Neither the 
wooded valleys, foaming torrents, open downs, 
nor rocky bluffs attracted him so much just 
now as the path by the sea-shore, easy to 
traverse when the tide was out, but where it 
came rolling in columns of foam when the 
water was high. He thought to find refresh- 
ment for his aching head in the stiff breeze 
which he would certainly encounter on the 
beach. The continual rain had just ceased, 
and the plants which still grew on the sides 
of the cliff bowed their heads, heavy with 
dew-drops, seeming to be in sympathy with 
his grief. The sweeping, pathetic sough 
of the wind had a soothing effect on 
his nerves. He was entirely indifferent to 
the beauties of the landscape. Nature could 
not be much to him when his heart was so 
out of tune. But there was something salu- 
tary in the mere bodily exertion required for 
scrambling over the rocks and shingle. He 
already imagined the kind words which he 
would say to comfort Alison when he had got 
rid of his irritation after this walk, and how 
she would forgive him, as she had so often 
done before, declaring that it was more than 
half her own fault, her sweet face melting and 
running over with the tenderness of a new, 
soft penitence. 

“T don’t like that sort of unnatural mask 
which she tries to wear lately. I suppose she 
does it because I told her, but I would rather 
see her shed tears again. I don’t like this 
sort of wall which is growing up between us. 
I suppose I did not make enough fuss. about 
that little kid—women are all alike when they 
have got.one of their own—but what with 











this horrible worry, one becomes half a 
savage.” 

He took the letter out of his pocket, tore it 
into hundreds of bits, and threw it out to sea, 
mastering his passion, and thinking of how 
he could get Alison to write and mollify the 
“old humbug.” The General had not be- 
trayed his grand-daughter in his letter, and 
whatever Neill might guess, he did not yet 
actually know his wife had made any com- 
plaint of his conduct. Whatever she said to 
him, she had ever been loyal to outsiders. 

** Yes, it is true,” he repeated, as he bared 
his head to the breeze, ‘‘I have repeated it 
to myself a hundred times without sparing 
myself ; I have been unkind to her, and I 
never intended it. I have not the excuse of 
being a miserable creature, descended from 
wretched parents; but I have got involved in 
this concern, and I don’t know how to get 
out of it.” 

By this time he had come to a part of the 
beach where huge boulders, difficult to climb, 
interfered with the regular pathway. Here, 
after some trouble, he scaled the rocks, but, 
contrary to his expectations, found the sea 
dashing against the cliffs on the other side. 
There was nothing for it but to retrace his 
steps. Returning, however, he found that the 
tide, which had been running in fast, had cut 
off his retreat. He saw his position at a 
glance, and looked about for help. But the 
sea bounded him on all sides except one 
the now perpendicular cliff—and escape from 
a watery grave seemed impossible, for no hu- 
man voice could be heard above the roaring 
of the waves, and no boat was in sight. The 
time for a reckoning seemed to have come at 
last. His conscience condemned him like 
an invisible judge. He had hurried out with- 
out taking another look at his wife’s anxious. 
face, and now the mournful pleading of that 
face was reproaching him as nothing dreadful 
could have done. He had been so occupied 
with his own thoughts as to forget the advance 
of the tide, though he had been warned 
against it many times, as an accident likely to 
occur. Again he looked up the sides of the 
cliff, which in the commencement of his walk ~ 
had. been clothed here and there with grass, 
but in this part of the coast were bare. The 
vertical beds of limestone, in masses grand 
and fine, jagged but not splintered—now 
projecting in buttresses, ivied like a ruin, the 
lines. varied and graceful, and now clothed 
with the richest lichens—presented no foot- 
hold for the most daring climber. And Neill 
was naturally brave. He was not likely to 
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shrink with a shiver of dread from the fast-| happen to be in danger. After looking for 
rising water. He was a bold swimmer, but|some moments, he thought he discerned a 
would not be able to swim to any purpose in | figure which might be that of a man, and by 
such a sea. There was not even a rock|the help of the glass which he generally 
amidst the troubled waters, and the boulders | carried in his pocket, he soon comprehended 
which he had climbed were always covered |the situation. Not an instant was to be 
when the tide was high. Meanwhile the line |lost ; he remembered that a coastguards- 
of seaweed began to be touched, drifting |man would be patrolling the cliff within ten 
ominously higher with the advancing tide. | minutes’ walk of the place. He reached him 
There was evidently no more time to be lost. | breathless, told him of what had happened, 
There was nothing to be done but to climb | and being fortunate enough to procure a rope, 
the boulders again, and to stretch his eyes | hurried with him back to the spot with every 
over the expanse of waters, shouting, although | hope of being able to render assistance. 


he knew that the shouting was useless. The first attempt which was made was to 
throw a rope from the edge of the cliff, but 


CHAPTER XXIL—SNATCHED FROM DEATH. they had not calculated on the violence of 
the wind, which carried the feeble rope far 

ORTUNATELY, on the same after-|beyond the reach of the unfortunate man, 
noon Hugh Petherick, after a stiff}whose figure had now become discernible, 

climb and a walk of a few miles from his own | standing on the highest rock, with arms out- 
home, was also wandering on the top of the | stretched, as if imploring for aid. The rock 
cliffs from which he could look down, not} was already partially submerged, and would 
only on the village of Torleigh with its|soon be exposed to the violence of the waves, 
lodging-houses and picturesque cottages, but | which were already breaking over the more 
also from the verge of a precipice could |distant stones with terrible concussion. A 
command a view of the coast. See of the Torleigh boatmen who happened 

It was a favourite ramble of his; for on|to be returning from another beach by the 
the one side he had a prospect of the dis- | cliff walk, hastened to proffer their sympathy. 
tant moors, where there would be a fine! But as they did so, they shook their heads. 
purple colour in the summer days, and where | “The poor gen’Iman be making signals, 
there was now the rich, deep brown of the} but where’s the use o’ it? There wasaman 
heather, and could see the sheep dotted on | drownded on that same bit o’ land tew yeers 
the rich herbage of the valleys, and on the|cum Midsummer,” said one of them. 
other he was attracted by the geological for-| ‘Pity the wind ain’t less vi’lent,” chimed 
mation of the rocks. | in another. 

Often he had wandered as long as the} Hugh’s heart sank within himas he listened 
summer lasted, turning seaward from the |to the crash of the shingle, and the hoarse dash 
rocky heights—tired of collecting the’ asple-| of the sea, which was now white with innu- 
nium and the maiden-hair from the combes— | merable flashing breakers. It was no wonder 
to look for sea-anemones and other rare trea-| that the rope was blown away from the man 
‘sures on the beach. He thought of doing so | who had been overtaken by the tide, as the 
now, pausing first of all to take a survey from | blasts of wind were beginning to maul their 
the precipice commonly called the Gull Rock, | persons, and globes of foam surf were already 
to see if the tide were not coming up; a | chasing one another. 
precaution which was necessary as he re-| ‘Hang something to the rope to make it 
membered how he himself had lingered more | steady,” shouted the coastguardsman, who 
than once, watching the waves breaking on | had some difficulty in making his voice heard 
the shingle, and exploring the recesses of the ‘amid the booming of the wind and sea. 
coast-line ; wading in search for zoophytes} ‘A hurdle,” cried another, who had 
on the wave-worn rocks, and feasting his|exerted himself to the utmost in spite of 
eyes on the different varieties of richly-tinted | the buffeting of the storm, and the driving 
seaweed, and pools of exquisite clearness. | sand stinging his eyes. 

Looking down, he was surprised, as Neill had | It was the work of but a few moments 





been before him, to see how quickly the|to tear up some hurdles which had been 
tide had advanced. He remembered on | carefully placed to keep the sheep which 
looking that it was an unusually high spring-| grazed on the short grass from stray-ng, and 
tide, and immediately his eyes swept the|to knot them firmly to the rope. But these 


beach, to see if any living creature might|also were blown away, and the position of 
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the unknown sufferer beneath became more| ‘We shall have to give it up; the tide is 
perilous every minute. | gaining on him, you see, and in a short time 
Hugh began to understand all the hope- Hie reach the top of the highest rock ” said 
lessness of the matter, with that wordless |one of the by-standers as he stood with his 
heartache and sense of depression almost |eyes dilated, and gazed at the stranger 
amounting to despair which such futile efforts | beneath, who was still struggling manfully to 
cause. What was the good of persevering | do the best to help himself. 
with the rope in the teeth of such a wind ?| ‘“ Why should it be better for that mistaken 
But his kindly heart, which would not will- | man to live on, to continue to spoil another 
ingly let a dumb animal suffer, was already | life as well as his own, when Providence had 
wrung at the thought of his failure. possibly made this way of escape? If Neill 
There was a steep zig-zag path down the | could be rescued, would not his innocent wife 
precipitous side of the cliff—cut as it were | be forced to suffer even more than she did at 
in the limestone rock, and only used by the | present ?” the evil voice continued to 
sheep—and in his desire to prevent a fellow-| whisper in Hugh’s ear. There were beads of 
creature from perishing before his eyes| moisture standing on his forehead, for in that 
whilst he was standing there strong-armed | interval of momentary madness, darker and 
and able-bodied, he had already ventured on | more stormy than the sky above him, it was 
that path, and his companions had a diffi-| as if a devil had entered into his heart. He 
culty to prevent him from risking his life by | thought of Alison as he had seen her last in 
making fruitless efforts to clamberdown. At|church, when she had gained in spiritual 
that moment they were interrupted by a/ beauty, though her face was thin and hectic, 
sailor-lad rushing up, rubbing his rough jacket- | and when there had been an air of feverish 
sleeve across his weather-beaten face as he} misery about her. There had been a painat 
peered through the mist which was beginning | his heart as he noted the change, and that 
to fall as the tide swept in, and cried, panting | heart had continued to ache as he thought of 
with excitement,— |the things which were being said at her ex- 

“It’s the gen’lman as is cum here to look| pense. How could he help her if he per- 
after them mines ; ee was see’d on the beach | severed in making these frantic efforts to save 
about an hour ago.” the life of one who had wronged her ? 

Hugh tottered almost nervelessly as he| ‘She suffers and he cares nothing at all 
heard the words, and his face became so/|about her sufferings—it is brutal of him,” 
deathlike in its hue that some men of muscle | he had complained to himself in his surprise 
and sinew who were standing by began to|and indignation. And now for the first time 
wonder if it were possible for him to be over-| during many dreary months the possibility of 
come by his sensibility. But far different} undreamt happiness seemed to open before 
thoughts were struggling for the mastery with | him. 
him. Thoughts which made him feel,whenhe} ‘“ Deliver us from evil.” He muttered the 
afterwards looked back upon them, as if they| silent prayer, and at the same time a cry of 
had been suggested to him by some evil influ- | sympathy which rang from one of the lookers- 
ence that was foreign to his own nature, and/on as the waves were driving nearer the,rock 
which made him feel how necessary are the| with frightful rapidity, lapping the very feet of 
words that we pray daily, “ Lead us not into lthe man who stood upon it, roused him to 
temptation ! ” the vivid recollection of outward things. 

It was Neill who had betrayed him, Neill The wind had sunk a little, and the evening 
who had spoilt his life, and who had baffled| was coming on; the moon was shining at 
him in the purpose that was dearest to his| intervals amid the masses of clouds. 
heart ; Neill who had scorned his forgiveness} “Ina little while we shall be too late,” he 
and had slighted his invitation! It was his| cried, calculating the chances with the rapidity 
own familiar friend who had done him this | of lightning. ‘A boat! could not one of 
injury, and yet he had never till now so you get a boat ? Five pounds fora boat!” he 
entirely understood how he had the rage of| called in a voice which was raised to such a 

an unrevenged insult still rankling in some} pitch of human anguish that it seemed to 
hidden corner of his heart, and how, though | ring like a knell for the soul whose last con- 
he could have again forgiven the treachery | flict was so nearly over. 
if it had concerned only himself, he could] The men looked at each other. The little 
scarcely forgive it when it injured’a weak | boats—some of them like pretty painted nut- 
woman who was dearer to him than his life. | shells, used for pleasure excursions when the 
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lodgers came in summer—were drawn up in 
a: sheltered place on the beach at Torleigh, 
and the boat of the coastguardsmen would be 
less likely to be useful, as it lay in a cove 
more than a mile away, on the left side of the 
cliff, round a jutting point where the tide 
generally came in with unusual fury. 

“Ten pounds,” repeated Hugh, “ fifteen ! 
twenty!” prepared to raise his offer to any 
extent, as he began to think of this sad ending 
of Neill’s ambitious deeds—/e of all men to 
‘die unprepared. 

“ ?Tain’t the money, Cap‘en, we bain’t none 
of us cowards, but it’s the women and childer 
we have to think about,” murmured one of 
ithe men, looking at the others. 

Then it was that the healthy training which 
Hugh had received when a sailor, stood him 
in good stead. He had rowed often in his 
ship’s boats, though he had never supposed 
that his rowing would prove useful in such an 
emergency. 

“TJ will go myself. Who will lend me a 
boat? I have no wife or children to think of. 
My life is of little consequence,” he said, jerk- 
ing out his sentences as he glanced at the 
bronze faces which stared at him startled. 

There was a danger always lurking in 
those rapid currents, and it seerhed nothing 
short of madness for the gentleman to ven- 
ture in them alone. But before they could 
speak to discourage him, the lad who had 
panted out the message, and who had been 
familiarized with the water from childhood, 
so that he despised the lurking danger, 
pressed forward, excited by the offer of 
amoney and the love of adventure, crying,— 

“Leave it to me, father. I can tell him 
where the worst rocks be.” 

And before the father had time to deny 
him he had rushed down the hill on the way 
to Torleigh, and was dragging the boat over 
the shingles, and the seaweed which looked 
black beneath the water, calling in his shrill 

treble for Captain Petherick to take an oar. 

Following the directions of the anxious 
crowd, which had now collected on the 

beach, and disregarding the warnings of the 
more matter-of-fact men who were slinking 
off to their homes with a despairing shake of 
their heads, Hugh, rallying all his forces for 
the last hope of saving the friend whom he 
felt was dear to him still, sprang over the 
slippery seaweed, followed by the young 
coastguardsman, who was not to be outdone 
by him in bravery or attention to duty, just 
as a huge breaker rolled upon the beach, 


covering the boy who was seated at the stern 
with spray. Inthe next few minutes there 
was no time for further thought. The boat 
was sometimes buried in the trough of the 
waves, and sometimes flung up to their crests 
“like a racehorse touched by the spur.” 

But the chief danger to be dreaded was 
from the sharp points of the black rocks 
obtruding beneath the water as they neared 
the Gull Rock. 

It was impossible to row nearer than a few 
yards from the spot. 

‘*We may be too late,” Hugh thought to 
himself, as he rowed mechanically on in a 
kind of horror. 

“Don’t lose. your footing; keep to your 

place !” he shouted to Neill, who stood in the 
water now up to his waist, and who seemed 
to be dazed and scarcely conscious of the 
help which was nearing him. 
It was, as the latter described afterwards, 
as if a great dazzling had seized him, followed 
by darkness. It cleared after a time, and he 
saw again. But the same thing occurred 
again, as if the darkness would settle down, 
and the light flee for ever. He did not re- 
cognise the friend’s voice which was calling 
to him from the boat, and the boat: itself 
seemed approaching like a phantom through 
the mist. 

But he heard the words which were shouted 
to him : 

“Keep up your courage, fasten the rope 
round your waist, and we will pull you in.” 

Life was precious to him still, though he 
heard the voice as if in his sleep. 

“Ts it you, lad?” he asked, as he would have 
asked in his boyish days, feeling, with fingers 
stiffening from the cold, for the rope which 
was flung to him. 

“Tie a firm knot,” said the other voice, 
“tie it round your body.” 

How he tied it he never knew. It seemed 
impossible at first to do it, but he shook him- 
self manfully out of the insensibility which 
was stealing over him, obeying the comrade’s 
voice as he would have done years ago, and 
succeeded after one or two efforts in fastening 
the rope round his waist. 

Hugh, wet to the skin also, was leaning out 
of the boat to be the first to bear the full 
strain, and to draw him through the water ; 
the cold was becoming intense, and he had 
been perspiring freely before he too exposed 
himself to the icy water. Both men were to 
pay dearly for that night’s adventure. 

Neill, who had been more than an hour on 





hreatening to overturn the little boat, and 


the rock, was nearly exhausted, but on being 
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Janded and taken to one of the nearest|the father of her children, and now there 
cottages he slowly recovered consciousness, | was no longer any temptation to pour out 


and seemed after a time to be restored. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—ANOTHER SORROW FOR 
ALISON. 


HREE years had rolled away, and had 


left few visible marks on the quiet life 
at Torleigh. The first freshness of youth 
had passed from Alison Herdmann, and there 
were times when she looked nervous and dis- 
traught. The little house in the quiet road, 
where she could have been content—if only 
there had been no inharmonious string to 
harp upon, or no skeleton kept double-locked 
in the otherwise monotonous domestic life— 
was sO quiet at times, when the children were 
asleep, that it seemed as if everybody might 
be dead in it. 

But that was when Alison and the one 
handmaiden who was supposed to help her, 
and who was engaged on low wages, were all 
alone in it, and when the master—whose con- 
stitution had never thoroughly recovered 
from the ill effects of long exposure to cold 
and wet, and who had a motive for drinking, 
besides the mere craving for drink, in that 
sort of irritable remorse which was beginning 
to take possession of him, making him hate 
all the small details of life 
ing the evening with one of the acquaintances 
who humoured his foible, drowning in glasses 
of brandy his feverish recollections. 

During those years Alison had been, so 
to speak, “‘ forming” herself, and overcoming 
the timidity of her nature to meet injustice 
with courage and forethought. Torleigh had 
become a difficult place for her to live in, as | 
her husband's mining speculations prospered 
less and less. The surroundings of elegance 
and luxury which had once become hateful to | 
her were now exchanged for their opposites. 
How respectful the few shop-people of any 
importance in the little place had been to 
her when they thought she had money! 
No one bowed down to her now, and there 
were many who spoke to her roughly and al- 
most rudely. But thisvery difficulty seemed to 
brace her, acting like a counter-irritant, nerv- 
ing her to meet that which she had sometimes 

to endure in her own home, from the growing 
irritability and long absences of her husband. 
The force of motherhood had come to help 
her. ‘There were babes to rock to sleep, and 
one little one old enough to put its arms 
round her neck, to kiss away the tears, and 
still the cravings of her hungry heart. 
She felt that she could bear much from 








would be spend- | 





the story of her disappointment and her 
sorrow to the mother’s ears, which were now 
sealed in death. ‘A'death somewhat sudden, 
attributed to a disease brought on by secret 
fretting, had deprived the old General of his 
devoted nurse and Alison of her determined 
sympathiser. How much the proud spirit of 
angry resistance and the sullen endurance of 
her daughter’s fate may have had to do 
with hastening the attack of the complaint, 
already hereditary in Mrs. Damarey’s family, 
it is not necessary for us to speculate about. 
The Cheltenham gossips had long been cer- 
tain that things were getting worse with the 
poor lady’s daughter, from the fact that the 
mother looked, as everyone remarked, more 
miserable than she had ever done before, 
| though she still kept up the pretence of being 
| happy and satisfied. ‘The approach of death 
seemed to induce a change of character, and 
never, as people added, had she been so sub- 
dued or so gentle. The stroke came sud- 
denly, as if no battle were to be allowed 
between the two powers of life and death. 
To Alison there was a sort of unreality about 
it, as if the loss of one who had been so 
tenderly indulgent were a mere dream. She 
was unable to go to the funeral, as her second 
| child had been born just before she received 
|the news—a child to whom she insisted on 
|giving the significant name which she had 








| inherited from her grandmother, and called 


it from her full heart, “ Patience.” To out- 
siders it seemed as if she bore the news at 
first with a frozen, unnatural calmness. The 
one person was taken away from her for ever 
in this life, to whom she could be tempted, 
in moments of extremest anguish, to pour 
out wild lamentations, and even to her she 
had been silent, though she would have 
found a ready listener in her for the past 
three years. 

She was thankful for this, now, and only 
burst into tearless, choking sobs, which gave 
her physical pain without any mental relief, 
as her husband deplored what he called the 
“oddity ” of no money being left to his wife 
at the time of her mother’s decease, and 
neither of them being a penny the richer in, 
spite of Mrs. Damarey’s death. “TI don’t 
know—what does it matter? I suppose all 
the money was my grandfather’s ; I suppose it 
will come to us some day just the same,” 
was all Alison could answer, and she repeated . 
this formula almost hysterically in answer to; 
repeated inquiries which sounded in her 
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sensitive ear almost like reproaches. It was 
good for her in one way that the second 
little girl had come to ease her sore heart 
just at this crisis. 

“She is very pretty—you haven’t looked at 
her,” she said wistfully to Neill, as before, 
when the infant seemed to restore to her the 
sweet woman’s habit of caressing and admiring 
affection. 

“She will never come up to you in looks,” 
was the grumbling answer. 

“T think differently— wait till by-and-by. 
I am sure she is much prettier than any 
other babies I have ever seen,” sighed the 
mother. 

She had never expected her husband to 
sympathize with the exquisite tenderness 
which she lavished on her delicate, eldest, 
and comparatively ill-favoured child. But 
that he should have the same scarcely-hidden 
contempt for the prettier little one, and gaze 
at it—as it seemed to her—almost with 
aversion, even when the baby music which 
had irritated him ceased, and when it began 
trying to walk, straddling its legs, as he re- 
marked, with all the difficulty of the human 
infant—was a disappointment still more 
trying to bear. 

“It will be better by-and-by— when the 
children grow bigger,” she would say to her 
self. 

It was not only that with the young life 
about her, Alison felt the necessity of exerting 
herself, and shaking off the weight which 
lay upon her spirits; but she knew that 
as her children grew older there would be the 
necessity for keeping the father—the bread- 
winner—on his pedestal before those who 
would be ready to judge him. She tried 
honestly to interpose a softening medium 
in the presence of the maid, whose tongue 
could clatter glibly enough at Torleigh though 
she was jerky and maladroit in other ways, 
and though things broke in her hands as they 
broke in nobody else’s. 





CHAPTER XXIV.—POOR CHILD ! 


LISON knew that Neill’s affectation of 

making light of money troubles, which 
were beginning so seriously to plunge them 
into debt, too often led to the other extreme 
of drowning the recollection of these in drink. 
But she could not sit idly and bemoan her 
fate, she had fortunately too much to do to 
allow herself to become morbid. She re- 
membered that Neill had once told her how 
he held that cheerfulness and sprightliness 








were cardinal virtues in women, and this 
alone would have kept her from becoming a 
pale, shrinking thing, frightened at the coming 
shadows. Her whole effort was to prevent 
herself from giving vent to useless regrets, 
and she little guessed that there were times 
when her husband would almost rather she 
had proved quarrelsome, and that the sting 
in this behaviour was its appearance of cold- 
ness. 

“The majority of married people get over 
their illusions, but they keep up the make- 
believe, though they don’t deceive them- 
selves,” he said to her one day, when he had 
come in to her more excited than usual in 
consequence of the alcohol which he had 
accustomed himself to take in large quantities, 
priding himself on the fact that it never 
affected his head. 

‘“‘T think my life is real enough, a little too 
real sometimes,” she answered, aware that 
the tone of his voice jarred on her, and that 
the room began to feel uncomfortably small. 

“Td be content with mere liking and re- 
gard, I ought not to have expected anything 
else, when I made a fool of myself by marry- 
ing,” he grumbled, feeling as he sometimes 
did, childishly penitent, and ready to make 
abundant promises for the future if she would 
only talk to him on the subject, giving him, 
as he expected, plenary forgiveness. But 
on these occasions she felt as if her lips were 
closed ; demonstrations in which she feared 
the heart had no share had become positively 
repulsive to her. 

She had resigned herself to the absence of 
joy in her life, and had begun to feel some- 
thing like peace. It was not, as Neill bitterly 
imagined, that the slow wear of monotonous 
life had partially deadened her feelings, till 
the process called petrifaction seemed to be 
setting in, but it was that she had gradually 
learnt that her best refuge was in silence. 
** What,” she thought, ‘‘ would be the use of 
querulous complaining? it would not make 
him better, or improve the atmosphere of 
home. 

“T have no doubt she makes excellent 
capital out of my supposed ill-treatment of 
her,” he thought, as he looked round at the 
small, uncomfortable room, the air of which 
was not fresh, but retained the odours of 
dinner. 

“T suppose it will be better when that old 
fellow dies; he can’t manage to live for ever,” 
he thought again as he tried to make advances. 
to the eldest child, resentful of the fact that 
the poor little delicate thing was always so 
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terrified in his presence that its memory 
seemed to be disturbed, and its power of 
speech paralysed. 

“‘ How does she come to have such poor 
blood—half water, one would imagine— 
brains not properly vitalized? ” he murmured 
to himself, thinking it was strange that he 
should have to wonder in the case of his own 
child, as he had often scornfully wondered 
concerning the children of the poor, what 
amount of degeneration, attenuation, and 





weakness humanity might be capable of. 
“She is so spoilt by her mother, thata single |v 
word has that absurd effect upon her, one 


would think she was galvanized by her father’s | 
|and felt sure that, however angry he might 
|seem to be with her for the circumstances of 


voice,” he said, speaking his thoughts in 
increased irritation aloud, as the child edged 
further away from him the more he called it, 
its eyes opening wide with what seemed to| 
him such unnatural terror. 

“Why the d 
wretch behave herself?” he shouted at last, 
receiving no angry answer. 

But Alison rose up and shut the door, 
which was an inch or twoopen. She did not | 
want the chattering maid to hear him as he | 


can’t you make the little | 


she might nullify the effect of her long wait- 
ing and patience by a quick transition from 
quietness into anger. 

If once they began to bandy words, it 
would be no real relief to the pain which 
sometimes gnawed within her. 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE GENERAL'S WILL. 


HE one hopeful outlook in the life of 

the Herdmanns was connected with 

the “expectations” to which Neill often 
vaguely alluded in his short conversations 
| with his wife. Alison herself had never 
doubted her grandfather’s kindness of heart, 


her marriage, he would leave her, or her 
| children, the property which most naturally 
| must come to his descendants. Mrs. Damarey 
had never alarmed her on this point. She had 
certainly told her in one of her letters, soon 


|atter her marriage, that the General had con- 


sulted his lawyer about making a handsome 
| provision rather for the children than for 
|Neill. But though this incident had first of 


maundered on, scarcely aware of what he was | all reminded her a little bitterly of the old 


saying. “W hat was the use of girls? In- 
cumbrances instead of helpers, when the 
female population was overstocked already. 
Now, if they had only had a son!” 

She walked to the other side of the room, 
under the pretence of giving attention to the | 
light of the ill-fed lamp, to hide the fact that 
she was stung beyond endurance. The im- 
pulse of self-defence was stirring within her, | 
but she controlled it, as usual. 

““T know that he is sometimes a little un- 
reasonable,”’ she acknowledged to herself, 
with the sense of being misjudged, with no- | 
body to stand up for her, as he continued | 
grumbling on about the state of the house, 
and the little that there was to attract him on 
the rare occasions when he came home. 

All the mendings ; 
be invented, with due regard to the butcher's | 


| 


| gentleman’s grudge against her husband, the 


circumstances which had happened since had 


led her to think the precaution unnecessary. 


Within the last month she had received a 


| stiff letter from the lady companion who had 
| but ill supplied the place of her mother’s 
|tender care, and had gathered from its tenor 
|that her grandfather was slowly failing. He 
| was nearly eighty years of age, and it would 
[not have been human nature if the young 
matron had not looked forward to the pro- 
spect which seemed to be opened to her of 
| leading a less harassed and altogether happier 
life. 


It was not, therefore, a matter of much 


surprise when a telegram suddenly arrived, 
| summoning herself and her husband to the 
the difficult dinners to | death-bed of the proud old man. 


One of the Cheltenham magnates met 


bill; the old carpets which could not be|them, and conveyed them in his carriage 


darned, the unpleasant grocer who dunned | from the railway station 


an act of kindness 





about his money, andthe spare contents of her | which Neill never forgot. 


purse, which hadto be counted over and over, 


“T expect he has made a son of you,” 


rose again to her memory, so that she forgot | whispered this friend, encouragingly, to Herd- 


her resolution, and answered aloud—‘“ As if} mann. 


“He was very bitter against you at 


I don’t go on toiling and stinting myself, | first, but ’tis time the old grudge should be 


whilst you—” 
‘‘T! What have I spent on myself? Next | 
to nothing. That tailor’s bill which—” 


| forgotten.” 


On arriving at the house, they found the 


doctor in attendance, with a sort of hushing, 


“ Don’t let us begin to squabble,” she said, | deprecating, quiet manner, which hé had 


drawing a long breath, and remembering how j found to be effective in soothing the nerves 
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of excited women. A _ lawyer had: been 
hurriedly sent for—a piece of information 
which Neill found it difficult to understand, 
especially when he was told that the old 
man had set his mind on an especial lawyer— 
the family lawyer who had always acted for 
him—and that he had worried himself with 
extreme anxiety lest Mr. Skrene should not 
arrive in time. 

The sick man had anxiously waited for 
him, lying back with his eyes closed, and the 
gray shadow of death on his sunken features. 
He seemed to have forgotten his revengeful 
feeling about the past, but none could guess 
the dreary ache at his heart as he kept ask- 
ing if his grand-daughter had telegraphed an 
answer, and how they could explain the non- 
appearance of Mr. Skrene. 

When Neill entered with Alison, the old 
man astonished the bystanders by showing no 
repugnance to him. On the contrary, he 
held out his hand, and seemed pleased as 
Herdmann took it, casting his eyes the next 
minute at the clock, and asking in broken 
syllables why Mr.Skrene did not make haste. 

Alison looked to the nurse for an explana- 
tion, and was informed that her grandfather’s 
words were increasingly indistinct. 

“He has been wanting to say something 
allthe morning ; I am sure it would do him 
good if only he could say it,” explained the 
woman. “ He’s trying to say it badly now, 
do listen,” she added. 

And Alison kissing the pallid hand, and 
obeying an anxious sign from her husband, 
bent down her head, but could only distin- 
guish,—“ If I had been spared—foolish re- 
grets—own fault !’—and then the voice be- 
came again inarticulate. The ticking of the 
clock could be heard in the pause «which 
succeeded. The doctor gave a warning 
glance, and tried to answer with reassuring 
distinctness, “‘ Yes, it shall be done—try not 
to agitate yourself—your wishes shall jbe at- 
tended to.” ; 

The dying man did not heed him. He 
again looked at the clock in an agony of 
impatience, and then his eyes were fixed on 
his grand-daughter’s face, with an expression 
of anguish, humility and supplication, which 
from so proud a man was inexpréssibly 
touching. 

There was another pathetic movement of 
the lips, one more effort, and those who lis- 
tened eagerly could just distinguish—“ will 
not starve—too late—forgive—” Whatever 
wrong he had to confess was already for- 
given by Alison, to whose regrets and pro- 











found grief was now added a tender, 
womanly pity. But, as she again kissed the 
waxy hand, and wiped the dew from his fore- 
head, the intent eyes suddenly became fixed, 
the grasp of the hand tightened, and then re- 
laxed. He fell back on the pillow. He 
was dead. But a moment or two afterwards 
a hurried, low-toned conversation was heard 
in the hall, and the lawyer, weary, breathless, 
and travel-stained, arrived to explain that he 
was some miles away from his house en- 
gaged in serious business, when the telegram 
had been received. 
* * * * 

Quite stunned and overwhelmed, Alison 
had knelt and kissed the pallid hand long 
after the breath had departed from the body, 
till she had been drawn away pitifully by 
those who were present. What Neill thought 
before the day of the funeral, she did not 
clearly understand. He absented himself 
as much as possible, from the darkened 
house where he declared that all the furni- 
ture reminded him of a mausoleum, and left 
her, tearless, and unhappy, to meditate on 











the deep sadness of the old man’s mind 
being diverted from serious things even on 
a death-bed, by some all-consuming anxiety 
which seemed to hint at further trouble. 

The time appointed for the reading of the 
will came at last, and Alison met her few 
friends and the family lawyer dressed in deep 
mourning, and leaning on her husband’s arm. 
The mourning had cost more than she could 
properly afford, and had been purchased on 
the strength of the expected wealth. Her 
husband, who was looking terribly worn and 
anxious, had a difficulty to prevent his 
anxiety from being observed in his counte- 
nance, and spoke to her more tenderly than 
usual. She, who had her own reasons for 
being anxious also, kept her eyes on the 
ground, and her face was pale as when she 
stood by the death-bed of her dying grand- 
father. In her long hours of meditation the 
thought had come to her that perhaps it had 
been his intention to alter the will, and that 
it might have been unexpected by him that 
he should die so soon after her mother. 

She tried to hide her face with her hands 
from observation, whilst the will was being 
read clearly, though monotonously, in words 
mixed with technicalities which conveyed no 
definite meaning to her comprehension, but 
which made her think that Neill would be 
greatly relieved, and that she was after all 
the heiress to the larger bulk of her grand- 
father’s property. She moved her hands 
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from her face, and glanced at her husband, 
who stood by the fireplace with flushed 
cheeks and downcast eyes. 

“ What a relief it will be to him! Thank 
God !” ‘she thought to herself, with a deep- 
heaved sigh, when the little unexpected word 
“codicil ” fell upon her ears. 

“Codicil,” repeated Mr. Skrene, his voice 
preparing them for something startling ; and 
the beatings of her heart became oppressive, 
for the date of the codicil corresponded with 
the time of her marriage. 

A slight faintness came over her, and she 
did not distinctly hear the sentences which 
followed, and to which Neill afterwards 
referred bitterly as an ‘“ obnoxious mention 
of the old governor’s.diamonds.” She could 
barely comprehend that the body of the will 
just read was revoked by the codicil, and 
that the larger part of the property was 
bequeathed to a great-nephew, grandson of a 
sister whom General Damarey had never 
favoured, a cousin whom Alison had never 
seen till the present day. She was scarcely | 
able to suppress the surprise and disappoint- | 
ment which made her ears tingle as she| 





lose every penny of your money ; there is 
no ground whatever for litigation,” said Mr. 
Skrene solemnly. 

“Tt is incredible that my wife should get 
nothing.” 

“Tt is nevertheless true,” answered the 
lawyer, speaking a little sadly, “that Mrs. 
Herdmann’s grandfather knew perfectly well 
what he was doing when he made that 
codicil to his will.” 

‘“‘He might have remembered that charity 
began at home,” answered Neill, who was 
now leaning against the mantelpiece, white 
to the very lips, ‘“‘and he evidently did re- 
member it before he died. Had you come 
a little sooner he would have rectified his 
mistake.” 

“That was my misfortune, and not my 
fault,” rejoined the other without loss of 
temper. 

“Tt seems to me that in that we should 
have ground for litigation.” 

“You are mistaken; that is merely an 
inference.” 

“No blame, my dear madam, can possibly 


attach to the trustees of these charities,” said 


heard that the whole of the remaining pro-|the clergyman, who pitied Alison from his 
perty had been left unconditionally to certain | heart, and was sorry for the intonation of 
charities, with the exception of legacies to| irritable pain which it was impossible for 


servants and a legacy almost as small to| Neill to keep from his voice. 
| . . 
| the room to her side as he spoke ; for, seeing 


herself. 


He crossed 


Neill was the first to break the silence, in| that her husband stood still as if stunned, 
a voice which he controlled with an evident | and respecting her for the self-control which 


effort. 


| had enabled her to restrain her tears before 


“T think there must be some mistake !| strangers, he suggested that she should take 
Are you sure that General Damarey did not his arm, and allow him to escort her quietly 


write another codicil ?,” 
Mr. Skrene shook his head. 


“T fully expected,” he said with trembling | 
I have reason to expect that | rising and placing her hand on her husband’s 
It may | shoulder, and speaking to him in a tone of 


lips—“ that is 
my wife should be remembered. 


| to her own apartment. 


“Neill!” she said, scarcely noticing the 
kindly-meant offer in her excitement, but 


easily be supposed that the tenor of this| gentle reproach, “had we not better come 


will is a great disappointment to me. 


My | away ?—we can do no good by remaining 


wife was brought up to consider herself her | here.” 


grandfather’s heir. No mention was made 
to her in his lifetime of any change of inten- 
tion—that—not only my wife, but that her 
children, who had in no way offended him, 
should be disinherited, could never have been 
anticipated by anyone till this moment. It 
is a question of a total loss of property which 
we had a right to expect. I shall dispute 
this codicil.” 

The old laywer shook his head again, and 
the cousin, who tried to act like a gentleman 
in his unexpected access of fortune, smiled 
faintly. 

“Tt is my duty to tell you that you would 


She thought the heart must have been 
hard indeed that did not feel pity for him 
at this crisis. His face had become ashen 
pale, and he actually trembled as he met 
her eye. ° 

“Tt is all nonsense,” he replied, trying 
hard to steady his voice ; “another will may 
have been made since the time that this 
precious document was drawn up—I will 
not believe—we must search for it.” 

Once more the lawyer shook his head. 

“If another will had been made I should 


certainly have been informed of its existence.” 


Mr. Skrene’s own conviction was that his 
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client had never faltered in his purpose, and 
that the fellow had got no more than he 
deserved, but he pitied the grand-daughter 
and the helpless grandchildren. 

** But,” suggested a friend who had been 
present at the funeral, “I understood that 
General Damarey showed signs of relenting. 
He used to be one of the kindest-hearted 
men I ever knew. I feel sure he had inten- 
tions 7 

‘Death, my dear sir, often steps in to 
prevent the carrying out of our intentions. 
This procrastination about wills, or the altera- 
tion of wills, is the source of much misery,” 
said the lawyer drily. 

“But it seems scarcely an act of justice that 
these charities should profit so largely, whilst 
Mrs. Herdmann and her children——” 
Alison raised her eyebrows as if to entreat 
for silence, and glanced nervously at the 
cousin, who fidgeted on his chair, and who, 
but for her look of sensitive pride, seemed 
inclined to make some offer. 

“Perhaps any explanation of mine will 
hardly improve the matter,” said the lawyer, 
touched with pity, and yet feeling that it 
would be better for all parties to terminate 
this scene, ‘‘ but the date will explain to you 
that the will was made when General 
Damarey was much fretted, not only by the 
loss of his grand-daughter, but by the disap- 
pearance of valuable diamonds which had 
long been heirlooms in his family. He said 
that Mr. Herdmann had already received a 
fortune with his grand-daughter.” Mr. Skrene 
looked down as he gave the cruel, kind infor- 
mation which he hoped would rouse Neill 
to a sense of the position. He did not 
add that Mr. Damarey’s rage and grief at 
the time had reminded him of Shylock’s 
“Oh, my ducats, oh, my daughter!” 

Once again Alison placed her hand plead- 
ingly on her husband's shoulder, never feel- 
ing to have loved him as she did at that 
moment. Everything womanly in her seemed 
to prompt her to screen him from observa- 
tion. It was pitiable to see the change that 
had come over him in a few minutes: he 
seemed to have aged ten years. 

“Come away,” she whispered. 

But he did not hear her. God only knows 
what wild work there was in his heart and his 
brain at that moment, and after one long look 
at his face, she turned away and unwillingly 
accepted the clergyman’s offer. 

The lawyer also disappeared. He did not 
feel exactly proud of the share which his late 
client had taken in the business, but he had 








got through the anticipated scene almost 
better than he had expected. 

“Tt will only make the fellow more despe- 
rate than he was before,” he said to himself 
as he hurried from the room, determining 
that he would try to please the “ poor devil” 
by showing him that strict search should be 
made, in a conscientious manner, for any 
other possible will, though it is needless to 
say that he knew there would be no result 
from the search. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—VAIN REGRETS. 


LISON felt all broken and limp, soul 
and body, with not a tear to shed, as 
she returned to her uninviting home in 
Devonshire. Even that home was looking 
more dreary than usual: winter had set in, 
though it was only November, and the trees 
were heavy with crusted snow. ‘The home, 
bare as it was, had never seemed so miserable 
to her before. There had been something to 
look forward to, but now that something was 
gone. It was with a sort of stony, apathetic 
despair that she looked at the untidy maid- 
servant, and the fire burning low on the 
hearth. She did not even move to make it 
up, or trouble to give the servant any reproof, 
but sat down and took her youngest child on 
her knee, and rocked to and fro with it to 
ease the aching of her heart. 

Hitherto Alison had been too occupied in 
other ways to be, as many women are, 
mother, nurse, worshipper, and slave of a 
child all in one, and the infant, not having 
been used to such especial attention, resented 
the closeness of the hug by an unaccustomed 
howl. 

‘* Now don’tee, don’tee. If ee use the 
babe to’t, it'll be allays a yowling when it 
don’t get it,” cried the girl in protest as the 
child took breath for a fresh roar. 

But Alison for once was not to be dis- 
suaded. “Oh,” she thought, “if she could 
only throw herself on her own mother’s neck 
and sob out a part of her trouble!” But 
that mother’s ears were deaf to all her com- 
plaints. 

“‘ Hush-a-bye, baby,” she began again in a 
tone which seemed to match the wind which 
was moaning round the house. 

At the same moment there was a rap of 
small knuckles heard at the door, and a 
patter of naked feet came across the floor. 
“Why is zoo face so red?” asked a little 
piping voice. 

“JT put Miss Kathie tew bed gone an 
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hour,” remonstrated the disappointed maid. 
But the little feet came pattering on to the 
mother’s side, and she took the elder child 
on her other knee, and covered it with pas- 
sionate kisses. The trifle seemed to put in 
tune the notes which had been jarred, in the 
voice which did not use to be discordant. 


gling to conquer. He felt as if he needed 
his wife’s assistance, and he resented the 
quiet look which was returning to her face. 
“She looks more like a statue,” he said 
angrily to himself, “ than a living woman,” and 
he wondered that there was no more ex- 
pression of strong emotion, after the terrible 





What did it matter to her that the little girl 


. . . Tr ; | 
was plain and sickly-looking? The tiny | 


hands fondled hers ; the tiny head rested as | 
it often had done on her shoulders, and a | 
delicious sensation of possible peace and 
happiness stole again into the mother’s heart. | 

It never struck her that the little one ought 
to have remained in bed, that there must | 
have been something wrong with the child | 
when she could lie awake Creading the dark- 
ness, and longing for some one to hold tight | 
till the light of the morning came. She} 
associated the little girl more than ever with | 
herself, thanking the child in her heart for | 
the instinctive sympathy which had made it | 
wonder at the redness of her eyes. The} 
poor eyes had been red with sleeplessness, | 
though not with tears, but with little Kathie | 
by her side, sleep returned to her again. 

“This is foolery,” said Neill, when he re-| 
turned a few days afterwards, and found 
Alison confining herself within the house, | 
and taking upon herself the entire charge of 
the two children. This excitement of the | 


|thing which had happened to them, in her 


countenance. 

“One would think that she w7shed to lose 
this £30,000. She has no more com- 
passion for me, though she knows that, 
through no fault of my own, I am laden 
heavily with debt, than a statue would have,” 
he thought, goading himself into fresh 
passion. ‘‘ Better,” he told himself, “if she 
could be angry too.” But there was never a 
rage to clear the heavy atmosphere—vever, 
though the burden of his married life was 
becoming too terrible fer him to bear. 

“T am stifling,” he said, walking with quick 
steps up and down the room. 

Alison rose to open the window and let in 
the cold air. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “you think that I 
only want air—you are foolish.” 

She had been so long used to his coldness 
and caprice —as she was in former days 
to his slavish admiration of her beauty — 
that she took no notice of his words. 

But her heart yearned to him in his unex- 


nervous system is very bad for Kathie,” he| pected trouble, as she sat down again, her 
added, vexed at heart as he noticed that the | eyelids quivering with the tears she had been 
child was looking more worn and ill. | so long accustomed to keep back. 

He stretched out his arms to Kathie,but| The little girl pressed nearer to her as the 
the little one, who adored her mother, was | father continued to walk up and down, with 
startled and disquieted by these curt moods | lips crushed together, and brow black with 
in her father. She had learnt to dread every | the coming storm. 
frown and harsh look, till sometimes at the} ‘One would think you did not know what 
sound of his voice a shudder would pass | I was suffering,” he continued in a hard tone ; 


through her. 

‘One would think I was a brute,” he said, | 
remorsefully to himself, noticing the plaintive | 
expression of the face, and remembering the | 
past days which had had their alternations of | 
comparative ease and difficulty, but which he | 
had never been able to bear without repining. | 
He had often been “ very quick,” as his wife | 
acknowledged, but his quickness had never | 
degenerated into violence. It was not fair 
to him that the child should look at him as 
if she were afraid of him! 

He thought it was hard, and it -oused a 
temper which was already unduly excited. 
Only he knew of the temptation which had 
flashed rapidly into his mind during the last 
few days, and which might some time bear 
poisonous fruit, but which he was now strug- 





“as if any brute wouldn’t be weary always 
yoked to the plough—and even my child is 
set against me. Ah! if we were only free to 
begin our lives again!” 

A sensation as of ice seemed to freeze her 
blood. Had she not been content that this 
man should be the sole arbiter of her joy and 
sorrow? Had there not been days in their 
past lives when she had scarcely dared to, 
proffer a request unless he deigned to hold 
the sceptre to her—days when he had sent to 
her to entertain his dissipated friends, and 
when, like Vashti, she might not venture to 
refuse her lord’s request? Something was 
rising in her which she could no longer 
resist. She set her teeth at his Litter words 
with an uncontrollable shudder, and the 
thought came over her—“ Oh! to think of all 
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I risked for his sake!” She looked at him 
with a look which showed something of the 
thought which was passing in her mind, and 
the demon in him at that moment resented 
the look. 

“Of course I understand what you mean 
by your silence. You would remind me of 
the past—of the time when both of us were 
satisfied, and of the world which seemed so 
temptingly to open before us. Once I would 
have risked that world to win you, to be with 
you, to talk to you. But now, when I come 
in to you in my trouble, you are moody, and 
do not want to listen.” 

“We are not, as a rule,” she said, “much 
together.” 

“Oh! if I could only have known it,” he 
continued, taking no notice of her words, 
“known that it would be you as well as I who 
would reap the consequences of my folly! 
Now, I would do the best I can, but my 
powers are at an end. Only a woman expects 
a man to smile when he drags the chain of a 
galley-slave, and cannot break one ring of the 
iron.” 

He walked with quicker steps—the floor- 
ing cracked beneath the carpet with the 
violence of his tread. 

“ Ah! free ! free!” he repeated to himself, 
becoming by this time unconscious of her pre- 
sence— the very savages are free!” And he 
tossed back the crisp dark hair from his damp 
forehead, and seemed to draw in deep breaths 
of air, while at every fresh word she bent her 
back, as if beneath a physical blow. She had 
set her teeth to bear it, but it was beyond 
her endurance, as she recognised the utter 
selfishness of the man. 

“ You don’t know the harm you are doing 
me—your words fear my heart,” she cried to 
him suddenly, in a-voice he had never heard 
before, as she rose and confronted him with 
a righteous, noble scorn, not of himself, but 
of the evil in him. “Oh, Neill, I know it is 
not you, it is the brandy which is destroying 
you body and soul, and which will bring you 
to an early grave if you do not break free 
from it.” 

It was the first time she had ventured to 
speak to him of his habits, and he knew that 
he had never been really intoxicated. That 
she should dare to accuse him of excess in 
drink, brought his state of unnatural excite- 
ment to a climax. 

“J have not been drinking ; but it is a good 
idea,” he responded, with a harsh laugh, which 
made her see her mistake. ‘“‘ Other fellows 
drink, and I can follow their example. What 











is the use of hard, grinding work? What is 
the use of a steady, plodding, matter-of-fact 
life, when a man cannot make even enough 
money to keep his own family? What is the 
use of having a heart when one’s child shrinks 
with dislike from one, and one’s wife makes vile 
accusations, and never credits one with a 
spark of what is good?” 

“Tf Kathie has offended you she will ask 
your forgiveness. I am sure she is sorry for 
being troublesome,” answered Alison, her 
heart smiting her, as he sank on the nearest 
chair in an attitude of utter abandonment, 
covering his face with his hands. 

But it was too late. The overmastering 
impulse which tempts so many weak human 
creatures, and has cast its shadow over so 
many English homes—the desire to seek 
for an anodyne from despair and tormenting 
thought, even at the risk of degradation and 
subsequent misery—the impulse of which so 
many other pens have writteneloquently, came 
on him in that dark hour, as if the Furies were 
goading him. In the solitude of his own room 
he emptied glass after glass, but he did not be- 
come drunk. He had a head of iron—-no- 
thing seemed to affectit. Hehad heard of other 
men drinking themselves blind and mad, but 
—though he had a certain shame of himself, 
and horror at his own excesses, though at 
another time he might have loathed his own 
attempt to drown the depression which he 
could not bear, in glasses of wine, and brandy 
—he had no fear of any such consequences 
happening to himself. But he left the house 
with over-excited nerves. The influence of 
the drink, which seemed’ sometimes before 
to have quickened his perceptions, had now 
dulled them. The whole world seemed to 
be no longer filled with misery, but a mist 
was coming before his eyes ; there was a hazy 
cloud on his brain, and the indistinct glamour 
caused by the spirit did not prevent him from 
being conscious that he had succeeded in 
degrading himself more than was his wont, 
and that it would be as well for him to go out 
in the cold, reviving air. 

When he returned home an hour or two 
afterwards, his mental intelligence was still in 
a benumbed and passive condition. He had 
to hold tightly to the banisters as he went 
up the stairs to the little drawing-room, yet he 
would scornfully have denied the imputation 
if any one had ventured to suggest that his 
head or his intellect was affected by the 
brandy which he had taken. 

The room was rather dark when he entered 
it. But coiled up half asleep on the rug by 
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the fire lay little Katherine, with her golden |tion the self-control which she generally ex- 
hair outspread, and her thin arms twined |ercised over herself, and the kind of moral 
round her head. Alison had her bonnet on, | fright she had always had of what she might 
and was about to leave the room. ido if she once yielded to her passionate 
“T am going for the doctor,” she said, | feeling. 
“‘ Kathie has been ailing ever since we came! ‘‘ Why have I not playeda father’s part ?— 
home. She wants more milk, and better | it is because the child has been steeled against 
diet. I am convinced that we have not given | me, and I have never been allowed to manage 
her enough attention.” | her—she seemed always to be rather a weed, 
“Your daughter is everything to you and | but that is because she has been coddled, and 
I am nothing,” he grumbled, in a thick voice | kept too closely in this atmosphere.” 
which made her shrink back from him.| “Oh, it is too cruel,” panted the indignant 
“The doctor may recommend what he | mother. 
pleases; your daughter is not an heiress,| ‘Come to me, little Kathie,” he pleaded. 
and must put up with what we can afford to |“ You are not afraid of your poor father. His 
get her.” | bark was always worse than his bite. He 
His words sounded unkind, and yet with | loves his darling, and will give her a ride on 
that strange sort of inconsistency so charac- | his shoulder.” Alison gave a sharp, short cry, 
teristic of many human paradoxes, he bent |and put her hand up to her head. Her ex- 
over the child as he spoke, and tried to raise | clamation was imprudent. It terrified the 
her in his arms. |already nervous child who—before she had 
“It is not medicine that she wants, it is | time to scream out for protection, or to shrink 
healthier exercise; a more active life,” he | away from Neill’s touch, as she usually did— 
continued, trying to lift her from the floor. | found herself balanced in her father’s arms. 
“You have played a father’s part to her, | Neill was dancing her high on his shoulder. 
have you not ?” cried Alison suddenly, with | His action was unsteady, and she threw her- 
eyes which blazed at him through the gloom, | self with all her little strength backwards, 
forgetting in her horror of his present condi-| falling sharply on the fender. 


SP SII 
My Yioer. 
f HEN violets blue begin to blow When every tree relinquisheth 
YA Among the mosses fresh and green, | Its garb of green for sombre brown, 
-¢)" That grow the woodbine roots, And all the leaves are falling down, 
between, While breezes blow with angry breath, 
I take my Violet out, and, oh! With gentle pitying voice she saith, sie 
Those cunning violets seem to know | “Poor leaves! I wish you would not die ; 
A sweeter than themselves is nigh ; And at the sound they peaceful lie, 
They greet her with a beaming eye, | And wear a pleasant calm in death. 


And brighten where her footsteps go. 
When winter frosts hold Jand and sea, 


When summer glories light the glade | And barren want and bleaker wind 
With gloss of green and gleam of gold, | Leave every thought of good behind, 
And sunny sheens in wood and wold, | I look upon my love, and she 
She loves to linger in the shade ; | From thrall of winter sets me free ; 
And such sweet light surrounds the maid, | And witha sense of perfect rest 
That, somehow, it is fairer far I lay my head upon her breast, 
Where she and those. dim shadows are, And twenty summers shine for me. 
Than where the sunbeams are displayed. | J. T. BURTON WOLLASTON, 
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Jue Late George Lior. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS.” 


ELDOM does Christmas bring! 
to us its festivities and the! 


without giving us also some sad/| 
memento mort, A cypress wreath) 
appears amid the corals of our holly, the 
taper of a lustrous life burns low as we are 
lighting up the Yule candles, and the wind 
that has played boisterously round us, falls 
and then rises to bear to us the dirge of 
mourning hearts who must hide the shrine of 
a world-honoured soul beneath the veil of 
this year’s snow. 

So with the land of the great departed ;| 
into the silent land has passed one whom 
the nations praised, the great, clever, original, 
deep-thinking, strong-feeling George Eliot. 

It is the Saxon character of her genius| 
that gives it its elements of strength and 
durability ; it is the homogeneousness of her 
nature to that of the human units which 
compose her public life, that gives her the 
hold she has upon their sympathies, and a 
lasting place in their affections. 

We believe in her, feeling that she is bone 
of our bone, and flesh of our flesh. Her 
book-world is not peopled with impalpable! 
creatures of the imagination. What she 
writes she has both felt and seen. The evo 
lution of her consciousness is startlingly like 
the evolution of our own. Her. portrait-| 
gallery brings to mind so many familiar faces 
that it seems like a collection of family like- 
nesses. ‘The incidents of her stories are but 
hinges upon which hang recondite impres- 
sions, phases of thought and feeling, subtle 
emotions, and complex processes of reason- 
ing that are like pages torn from the reader’s 
mental history, and carried to the feet of the 
Sibyl who could best decipher them, and give 
them to her fellows in the vulgar tongue. 

How often does the genius whom God 
gives to earth live a lifeapart! Not only are 
the fires that animate him stolen from the 
celestial altars, but he seems to derive his 
nourishment from thence. His soul is 





etherealized beyond material contact. It 
seems woven of rainbow dyes, and when he) 
sings out his song and passes into his own) 
heaven, men pause and wonder, are melted| 
into tears, or touched with rapture, because| 
they have “entertained an angel unawares.” | 
They are moved to better things through the | 


opening of the gates on the better things 
whereof he sung to them. Life, they feel, 
ought to be nobler, purer, because “ such as 
these have lived and died.” The earthly and 
animal seem no longer a necessity since the 
holy flame that is in him consumed it, and it 
is thus the end of being is answered in the 
departed, answered in the ennobling and 
purifying of the many to whom he has not 
sung a vain song. 

There are others again who, like the lark, 
build their nest upon the ground, but with 
their song they dart into the heavens. Its 
notes reach us from beyond the clouds. 
Hearing it we are allured into looking 
upwards. We forget the ground nest, forget 
the low level, everything but the higher nature 
out of which they sang. 

Reverencing that, we are willing to excuse 
much that we ought in common justice to 
condemn, and we are rightly obliged to them 
if, their passions being of earth, they draw 
their inspiration from above. ‘There is no 
hypocrisy in it, they sing to us from the 
region where they would always dwell if they 
could be superior to the magnetism of the force 
that draws them down again. To neither class 
did George Eliot belong. Milton might 
have been next of kin to an angel, Shelley 
was, as De Quincey says, an “ insane angel,” 
but the full-veined humanity of George Eliot 
proves to us that she was of the same genus 
as the toiling, suffering, hoping, fearing 
millions that we meet to-day in the fair, and 
to-morrow in the mart, a genus which in- 
cludes the vast, mirror-like soul of a Shake- 
speare, the teeming, reproductive brain of a 
Georges Sand, with many more who may be 
regarded as intermediate, linking the humanity 
at either end of a chain the eyes weave. 

George Eliot looks inward before she looks 
outward, and her vision is the vision of a 
seer. ‘To her the heart gives up its secrets, 
and may yield without a fear even its guiltiest. 
It is no profane step that crosses over its 
threshold, neither is it the step of an angel. 
Nothing will be found in its inmost recesses 
that is not taken for granted—a philosophically 
accepted thing. The revelation that might 
make pure spirit weep will cause her no 
dismay. The pity that softens her keen 
gray irids is born of fellow-feeling and of a 
sense of the mastering force of circumstance. 
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Now that we have something of her life 
and of her work before she became: famous 
we can see that the character of her mind 
was not in middle age what it had promised 
to be in youth, and what it was really ere its 
mellowness had time to be blighted by the 
winter of old age. For most authors the 
rose of dawn has glowed upon the hill of the 
Muses; for George Eliot it reddened the 
still groves of the calm philosopher. Her 
early studies were abstruse and arid. From 
a keen, arrogant little theologian, ready to 
dogmatise on Election and Final Persever- 
ance, she develops into the translator of 


Strauss and Feuerbach, and propagates her | 


own, agnosticism in the pages of the West- 
sninster Review, Her disposition to philoso- 
phise grows upon her as she grows older, 
weighting! her novels heavily and retarding 
the dramatic action, while the publication of 
last year, ‘Theophrastus Such” is too mono- 
tonous, too seldom touched by her original 
brightness and humour to be the lively com- 
panion of any one’s hours of solitude. It is 
written+au grand sérieux. In the same 
seriousness were her first literary undertakings 
prosecuted. Her imagination was slow to 
take fire, but when the train of early associa- 
tions and Loamshire experiences was reached 
what splendours were they not transmuted 
into, and though the humour was brought to 
the surface from as great a depth as more 
sacred emotions lie, how lambent and subtle 
was its play immediately on its release. 

Her “Scenes of Clerical Life” first ap- 
peared in Blackwood’s Magazine, and their 


Deronda.” ‘They do so because they are 
more spontaneous, more clearly the outcome 
of the author’s own thoughts and feelings. 
We can imagine her writing them in any 
mood, almost as easily as we read them. 

There is a heartiness in the way she tells 
her story that breathes of the fine, open 
country in which the principal characters are 
reared. The balmy breath of thyme and the 
fragrance of clover blooms are felt in the 
green meadows that they cross, but the thorn 
and the thistle exercise their prescriptive 
right to encumber the soil, and give its 
owners something to root up and overcome. 

The pictures of domestic life are painted 
with a Dutch literalness. There is no attempt 
to make the influences that surround the 
man or woman less prosaic than they ‘really 
are, yet out of the strong she brings forth 
sweetness. The lion’s jaw contains a honied 
surprise for many a hungry soul. 

In Adam Bede, the religion of morality 
finds its highest expression, while in Dinah 
Morris the experimental piety and mystic 
|fervour of the early Methodists is written 
in an illumined text, which proclaims the 
|“ beauty of holiness.” Both souls are cast 
|in an heroic mould. Adam is so awake to 
the dignity of labour, and the satisfaction to 
| be derived from a piece of work well done, 
[that he goes to his daily toil as the sun 
| cometh out of the east, and rejoiceth “as a 
| strong man to run a race.” The same whole- 
heartedness is to be noted in everything 
which engages him. Nothing touches him 
so nearly as disobedience to the Right. Yet 





fidelity was attested by the fact that even|sternly just though he is, he is chivalrous to 


clergymen thought they were written by one 
of their cloth. ‘Their relation to Nuneaton 
and the neighbourhood was easily traced. 
Then came guesses as to the authorship. 
No one thought of Mary Ann Evans, the 
shy school-girl of twenty years ago. Charles 
Dickens was one of the first to discover their 
extraordinary merit, and possessed surely of 
a spirit of divination he attributes them to a 
woman. 

“If these two volumes, or a part of them, 
were not written by a woman, then should I 
begin to believe that I am a woman myself.” 

But the book that really made George 
Eliot’s fame was ‘‘ Adam Bede.” 

She may have equalled it in the “ Mill on 
the Floss,” but she certainly never excelled 
it. These two books, and “Silas Marner,” 
cast a spell over the reader, and appeal to 
the heart much more truly and irresistibly 


every weak thing that has a claim on him. 
He bears with Lisbeth’s moaning querulous- 
ness, with his brother Seth’s provoking dreari- 
ness, and sees in the erring Hetty only a 
child that any man would think himself 
bound to take care of and protect. 

Yet Dinah’s religion is higher than the 
religion of morality, inasmuch as she rises 
above the love of law to love of the lawgiver. 
She feels not only condemnation for those 
who go astray and are deceived, but that pity 
and yearning tenderness which show the love 
of God and love of man fused together—the | 
outward and visible manifestation this of His 
Spirit who dwelt in her. How her heart 
yearned over Hetty in her young beauty, her 
babyish ignorance of life, and her utter 
indifference to everything but her own child- 
ish vanities! How she tried to waken her 
to the consciousness of what was real, and 





than either “ Middlemarch” or “ Daniel 
VOL. XIV. ' 


deep, and serious! Yet when Hetty is in 
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the worst of her trouble, too frightened to 
think of the sin that has brought it on her, 
scared as a petted animal might be scared 
with the mere physical anguish of her judicial 
death, Dinah’s compassion for her rises far 
above the sentiment of the situation. It is 
the poor soul, that must live long after the 
fair young limbs are dead, that claims her 
concern. She tells the clinging Hetty that 
it is indeed terrible to be in the dark, but if 
she can get a friend to meet her there and 
take her by the hand, then she will be safe. 
It will not be so awful as she thinks. The 
terrible pathos of these many other pages in 
the book is made more overwhelming by 
contrast with the number of spirited, life-like 
sketches whose strongly-marked individuality 
and mother-wit make them a bow for some 
of George Eliot’s sharpest arrows. There is 
the notable housewife, Mrs. Poyser, who can 
condense an Atsop’s fable into one pungent 
sentence. ‘There is the caustic cynic Bartle 
Massey, and the nittering-nattering, unreason- 
able, never-to-be-pleased Lisbeth. The cha- 
racters in the ‘‘ Mill on the Floss,” though 
not so exclusively rural, are drawn principally 
from the same class as in “ Adam Bede,” but 
we have more of the upper middle. There 
is the same Dutch literalism in the Getails of 
home life, the housewifely pride beside which 
the arrogance of the Pharisee in the Temple 
is the deepest humility, and the prosaic daily 
round which young, passionate natures are 
now and then interrupting with the interjec- 
tional poetry of their own emotions. 

The Glegg scorn of the Tullivers in general 
and of Maggie as a speckled bird in particular, 
finds its counterpart between many a family 
of Smith and Brown. 

The sisterly criticisms which the married 
aunts pronounce upon each other are a sauce 
of Yorkshire relish, and the worldly shrewd- 
ness of little Tom as compared with Maggie’s 
high soaring but blundering enthusiasm, show 
us from the outset what manner of man and 
woman these children shall be. 

As in all George Eliot’s works there is an 
innocent nature betrayed into wrong, she 
strikes no chord with a more masterly hand 
than that which vibrates remorse and shame. 
In this book the criminal Maggie falls from, 
or rather stumbles on, a higher plane than had 
ever been possible to the soft, kittenish, 
juxurious Hetty with her limited horizon and 
ignorance of any object in life but the grati- 
fication of her own self-love; and the heart is 
wrung with the pathos of the story as it 


being swallowed in death-throes, estrangement 
being forgotten in the straining clasp with 
which crash and flood and the gusty extin- 
guishment of each strong young flame of being 
is encountered. One especial value of these 
books is that the light wherewith their author 
was once enlightened falls upon their pages. 
We know what her first teachers had 
thought of Christ, and how well acquainted 
she must have been with the basis of their 
views. 

What can be more scripturally true, more 
spiritually earnest, more sincere than Dinah’s 
sermon to the villagers. The hot tears, 
through which the authoress penned it, are 
answered by the tears that rise to our own 
eyes on the perusal. We feel that it is just 
such preaching as this the poor want, and 
will want so long as we have them with us. 
The ray of hope that illuminates the un- 
fortunate Hetty’s prison-cell is brought thither 
from Calvary, and Magdalene alone in the 
cave does not keep a harder vigil than that 
which found Maggie Sullivan watching for 
one hour before her unexpected end. 

She looks at the Cross through the medium 
of her little manual of Thomas i Kempis. 
Her self-abasement is of the sorest, but the 
assurance of human forgiveness has touched 
her in her mute despair, and the holy kiss 
wherewith God and the penitent soul embrace 
one another, is what she is lifting her face 
heavenward to receive. 

In “Felix Holt,” in “Middlemarch,” and in 
“Daniel Deronda,” we again catch an under- 
tone of remorse, which occasionally swells 
into a wail of agony, but the same kind of 
religious hope is not offered as its anodyne. 

Charity may seek to cover the multitude 
of sins, but Faith has nothing to say of the 
one method by which they may be erased, 
even from the roll of the Recording Angel. 
Yet if George Eliot forsakes the faith of her 
fathers, the religion of the past for the so- 
called religion of humanity, she does not join 
in the general sneer against it. She never 
caricatures it, or uses it as a mask for the 
hypocrite. If we are to believe that she dis- 
carded it, she at least did so with the grace 
of reverence. The sneer of shallow natures, 
elated with the belief that science has emanci- 
pated them from a mere superstition is not 
hers. She remembers what patient, self- 
renouncing lives, what heroic deaths, have 
been the product of this superstition. It has 
been a saving salt to the men and women 
who have now made room for us, and she 
cannot see the last of the myths disappear 
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behind the horizon with the exultation 
Harriet Martineau did. But deeply involved 
with Comtism, with Positivism as she was, 
we think the spirit of the past put upon her 
a strong, friendly hand, restraining her from 
following her guides so far as their conclu- | 
sions lead. We are prepared to hear eulogy 
of the illustrious dead exceed its legitimate 
bounds. By how much it may exceed we 
have been reminded in reading some of the 
remarks already made about George Eliot’s 
writing. One writer has referred to them as 
ministering so much consolation and hope, 
and surely the praise of her weakens itself} 
when her books are recommended asa pulpit 
study to the divine, a help to devotion to 
him who retires into his owe to pray. 

A few pages of “ Middlemarch” or of “ Felix 
Holt” 
Psalms, the epistles or the collects! What | 
would George Eliot herself have said to such 
undiscriminating flattery? No, she may en-| 
large the sympathy of her readers, but she | 
does not do much to increase their hopeful- | 
ness, especially in her later books. | 

The prevailing idea of her novels is that 
the effect of our worst deeds must remain. | 
We must reap to the full in consequences the | 
seeds that we in thoughtlessness have sown. | 

This is a hard truth, even when we con- 
nect with it a belief in man’s free agency, in| 
the power of the will to subdue mischievous | 
inclinations and moral antagonisms, and in a 
help outside of ourselves to call upon at| 
need, 

But combine with this idea of hers, a belief | 
that man is moulded by circumstance, that he | 
is so urged on and hindered by invisible goads | 
and chains that he can be no other than) 


land manners. 
|she has not done so by a line. 





mistakes a tortoise for an eagle, and binds 
herself to him in anticipation of an impos- 
sible flight. Her grand ideals are never 
realised, even though she is releazed from 
that position, and the noble Romola marries 
a husband whom she holds in scorn. 

All this is true enough to life; but the 
outlook is altogether hopeless, if we do net 
accept in these possibilities for fuller scope 
and higher action than is afforded to us: 
here. This disposition to map out more 
work than we can ever see accomplished, the 
| evidence that our real life is to come, that 
'though concealed, it is kept for us some- 
| where, and that death will end all these limita- 
| tions to the heirs of Immortality. 
| The Greek sentiment of man wrestling 
| with the gods and overcoming fate is after all 





as a help to devotion instead of the|a healthier, more bracing one to receive into 


the soul than the contrary spectacle of men 
|and women who are as gods to know good 
|and evil, being overcome of the evil, because 
‘of some fortuitous combination of circum- 
| stances, they have not the will and the energy 
to resist. 

Yet it is never George Eliot’s intention to: 
| gloze over moral delinquencies, or to sanction 
the lowering of the English standard for life 
To her honour be it spoken, 


The Nemesis that overtakes the wrong- 
doer, the criminally weak, is terrible, though 
it is but the natural offspring of the crime. 

In the case of the young squire, Arthur 


| Donnithorne, what a comfortable unction he 


applies to his soul when he thinks of his 
treachery to Adam, and the pain he has 
inflicted upon Hetty. He will atone for 
it by so many kind acts, that they will un- 


what he is, do no other than he has done, | consc iously be gainers through it in the- 
and then endure what is left him to endure, | long run. 


and the crushing nature of the theory will at} 
once be seen. 

This hopelessness is again felt in the level 
to which George Eliot’s most ardent 
impetuous creations 
are clipped. The wing-clipping 
not spared to any of them. 
fain be an angel with “beautiful feet” swift 
to carry her message from town to village 
and back again, but she becomes the quiet, 
homely help-meet of Adam Bede. 


He finds that all he can do is to remove- 
Hetty from the gallows to the convict ship. 
Not all his bitter regrets, not the uttermost 


and | farthing of the wealth he has come into pos- 
sink after their wings|session of, not the devotion of all the years 
process is|remaining to him, could expiate his sin, and 
Dinah would | atone for it to the chief sufferers. 


George Eliot was also keenly alive to the 


enslaving power of a round, rosy, sensuous. 
kind of beauty. 


How exquisitely she paints 


Hetty ! How near she brings the pretty 


Maggie Tulliver’s passionate heart is for| creature to us as she makes up her butter in 
ever fretting like a bird kept to its perch by/| the cool, green trellised dairy, and again when. 


a chain; she falls lower than the chain has| 
held her. The heroine of ‘ Middlemarch,’ | 


she tries the effect of black lace upon her 
white, plump shoulders, looking backwards 


around whom plays the atmosphere of a| into the glass, with the candle ends she has. 


sweet May morning, blunders egregiously, 





pocketed on either side. Mrs. Poyser was. 











distant scenes and far-off times. 
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right when she said that the naughtier the 
little puss was, the prettier she looked. 

How the trivial occasions that brought 
pettish tears into her eyes, and the pout of 
discontent upon her full, red lips, made her 
more irresistible, even to a man so sensible as 
Adam, while quiet Mary Burge meekly won- 
ders he can think of her. 

Not knowing the spell of the beautiful, she 
has cause to wonder. Clumsy, heavy, dark- 
browed Molly, though the lowest of her aunt’s 
servants, is more highly endowed by Heaven 
than Hetty. She has a heart that warms to 
newly-hatched chickens and to little children. 
Her young blood feels the stir of generous im- 
pulses. She is not, of course, under so much 
temptation to think of herself as Hetty, but if 
she were, she would find more objects to divide 
her attention. 

Romola, published in 1863, could not be so | 
widely popular as its predecessors, because of | 








The Italian reformer, Savonarola, is the 
hero of the story. The author’s extradrdinary 
knowledge of human nature, and her keen | 
analysis of the motive springs of action, are as | 
apparent here as among more familiar people, | 
and every page bears witness to the profound 
study she had given to her subject. Indeed, 
it is rather overweighted by the fruits of her 
laborious research. 

** Felix Holt,” the Radical, is more in the 
style and spirit of the books that came before, | 
but though its authorship might be known | 
from peculiar traits of the genius of it, it has | 
neither the fascination nor the humour of| 
‘** Adam Bede” and the “ Mill on the Floss.” 
Now that she is gone from us the question 
may again be raised—Was she or was she 
not a poet ? 

Had she a lyrical soul whose musical out- | 
flow was repressed and forced into plain, | 
nervous, vigorous prose, by the general dis- 
inclination for a banquet with the Muses? or 
was poetry with her a scholarly accomplish- 
ment, an art acquired but not inborn? We 
delieve that it was even so. Her prose is 
not the prose of a poet. Taken synthetically 
no woman writers’ works may compare with 
hers ; but nowhere do we find such music of 
the emotions, such splendid, fervid passages 
as are frequent in the pages of Jane Eyre, 
Shirley, and Villette. It is true that she has 
much of the poet method and spirit, that 
some fine harmonies occur in her verse, that 
there are occasional bursts-of exquisite 
melody, and that both her legend of Jubal 
and her Spanish Gipsy abound in pure and 








elevated thought; but she missed—missed 
very narrowly—the afflatus that is the poet's 
peculiar treasure. 

As regards poetry, apart from creative 
faculty, strength of mind, and artistic com- 
binations of words and ideas, George Eliot 
is, in our opinion a manque-gente. With all 
of these, her verse has deserved a higher meed 
of praise than has hitherto been bestowed on 
it. She has written many lines that ought 
not to be allowed to die. 

Not only in poetic inspiration, but in 
raciness of style, do we think that Charlotte 
Bronté by far excels her; but Charlotte 
Bronté lived in a much narrower world than 
George Eliot. She was acquainted with but 
few types of character, hence much reproduc- 
tion. 

At home she foregathered with the children 
of genius, and her characters bear a soul 
likeness to them, and speak their language. 

She imprinted her own personality upon 
her works in a way George Eliot has 


| never done. If she had had a wider range 


and a longer life, who can assume that the 
product of her industry would have been less 
than George Eliot’s has been ? 

But let us not speak of them as 
possible rivals, these fair children of im- 
mortality. Let each be great, and each in 
her own order. The question of who shall 
be greatest is as vexed now as it was in the 
days when Christ rebuked it. 

It may argue a broader sympathy in George 
Eliot that she presents her frivolous and 
lightheaded characters more good-naturedly 
than Charlotte Bronté does, though to this 
we may reply again that the sickness of hope 
deferred, the solitariness of her moorland life, 
her isolation as a school-girl in Brussels, and 
as governess to pupils who were not con- 
genial to her, had all the effect of making 
Miss Bronté more cynical and bitter than 
she would have been had not the sweets in 
her cup of life been reserved till the contents 
were nearly exhausted. 

In 1871 “ Middlemarch” appeared, a truly 
great work, having in it the charm of Midland 
scenery, presenting a great variety of character 
and of noble life studies, considerable interest 
also in the plot, yet it was less fascinating 
than the distinguished author’s two first 
novels, and the sparkle of the humour that 
had brightened them was missed. 

“Daniel Deronda” was like the last, a 
cautiously wrought-out production. Every 
issue seemed tentative, but it failed to be 
amusing. 
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The value of the book is not in the drama, | was left to tell her own bright story in her 
nor is it in the actors, it is in the passages | own bright way. 
that light readers will skip. The Jewish| Imagination is, as Charlotte Bronté says, a 
element may be rather overdone, to those|stern priestess. We do not believe that any- 
who are not enthusiastic about Jews ; but the | thing is gained by gainsaying her. 
thoughts on music, singing, and qualific ation| Whena novelist submits to be dictated to 
for histrionic art, are worth the careful study | as to the issue of his brain travail, the world 
of every one desirous of arriving at excellence will get, not the child of his own genius, but 
in these accomplishments. }a changeling, and we wish it joy of its 
And in this latest novel, the Judgment/bargain. Yet, so long as her books remain, 
Angel of Remorse is again found barring re-/all of her immortal part that they enshrine 
entrance into an Eden forfeited. The distress | dwells and tarries yet with men. 
there is hysterical, and excites less sympathy} The curiosity to learn and know as much 
in the reader; but the brilliant heroine is|of her as we can is both loving and reve- 
under the same stress of emotion, the same |rential. 


obligation to unburden her heartto some con-| It is said that she bore a likeness to 
fessor, as the writer’s former penitents have |SaVvonarola. A correspondent of the Daily 
been. | Vews says that her personality was fully as 


We may briefly indicate what we conceive | great and remarkable as her books. In 
be some of the reasons for the flagging | every line of her face there was power, and 
interest of these later works. The first is to|the massiveness of her jaw and mouth might 
be found in the fact that, though the author’s | well have inspired one but for the. extreme 
reasoning and reflective powers were in their | graciousness of her smile. Her voice, also, 
full maturity, she had passed the period when | was exquisitely melodious, but often raised 
the imagination is fertile, and the germs en-/not above a whisper. An extraordinary deli- 
trusted to it are nursed and forced by the| cacy pervaded her whole being. She seemed 
fires of youth. ito live upon air, and the rest of her body 
Then the exercise of her remarkable powers | was as fragile and light as her countenance 
of analysis had been sharpened by the pro-| and intellect were massive. 
minence her reviewers gave to them. ‘The “Quella fonte 
disposition to analyse grew upon her until it} Che spanda di parlar si largo fuime” 
became abnormal. The sc alpel and the dis-| we may well exclaim. 
secting knife were never out of hand, the; When we read her own account of the 
sundering was between joint and marrow, and | origin of “Adam Bede” we see that the 
the description of a gesture, of a flitting ex- | | fructification of the germs of thought and idea 
pression on the countenance, or even an lin her mind was as it is in the minds of 
inflection of voice, was so minute as to be| others who share her toils. Dinah Morris 
tedious. | is not her Aunt Dinah as some of the papers 
But that which most destroyed the charm | /persist in saying; she is her own ideal. 
and freshness of her works was the lack of|But the idea that gave birth to her was in 
spontaneity, and for this she had perhaps her|the fact of her relationship to a woman- 
own genius to blame, if genius is, as she|preacher among the early Methodists, a 
tells us, a grand capacity for receiving dis-| woman who in physique and temperament 
cipline. Said a publisher once to a literary | |differed widely from the preacher in the 
débutante who preferred working out her own|story. Hetty is as truly a creation; she has 
ideas to those of other people: ‘Do you/no likeness to the unhappy girl with whom 
think George Eliot never gets advised? 1I}|George Eliot’s aunt watched during her last 
can tell you she is advised all round.” night on earth; but one can easily see 
That in “Daniel Deronda” is but too how the story told to the young girl in the 
evident. She wrote timidly, as if her repu-| twilight sowed the seed of an expanded and 
tation was staked upon every line, and she|more thrilling story, which without it might , 
was fettered by the thought of the many |never have been written, but owes no more 
minds, the many masters, she had to please. |to it than its first and long-hidden impulse. 
At every step she seems to anticipate a| Much personal experience may be guessed 
possible critique. The effect is embarrassing. | at in George Eliot’s works. What we know of 
We miss the easy flow and the home- striking | her life reveals to us very little of its condi- 
force of her writings when she was not yet|tions and the circumstances that determined 
important enough to be much advised, but|her course. We could wish she had remained 
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true to the light that shone upon her path in| so near the chair she had last occupied. _ For, 
childhood. If she erred and was deceived, | after all, when we open our De Sales, a Kem- 
we believe that it must have been through the} pis, Bogatsky, or Angell James, is it not as if 
higher nature, and we know not what the} we put our hand within the hand of one whom 
struggle was to her, when Reason flashed its | we think can lead us to Christ ? 
torch on another road than that which she; So, over the crystal seaa voice in response 
had followed on in and loved. | may have called to her :— 

We must not allow the armtocracy of genius) Oh, child, come forth ! for thou shalt dwell with 
an immunity from the laws that bind others. | me, 
Yet how much or how little she was to be ex- | About the immortal throne where seraphs joy 
cused, it is not for us to ask. In growing vision and in growing love.” 

She has bequeathed to us a noble work, | So her grand wish is realized. 
whereby we may all profit. 


4 Ay «8 **May I h 
We can believe, too, that if her vision of the res e Bepgs 


That purest heaven, be to other sou's 


Saviour, of whom she spoke through Dinah | The cup of strength in some great agony ; 
Morris, ‘‘with hot tears,” became clouded Enkindle generous ardour, fecd pure love, 
and dim, He was revealedto her ere she pas$ed Beget the smiles that have no cruelty— 


Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 


aneP from us for ever. And in diffusion ever more intense ; 


We have at least one token of her seeking So shall I join the choir invisible, 
after Him, in the “ Invitation,” lying open, Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 
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RussiAN RELATIONS WITH PERSIA. 
BY C. R. LOW, LN, F.RGS. 


HE consideration of the relation| Africa from the Dutch? and dowe not owe our 
of Russia with Persia, is so possession of Gibraltar, Malta, Hong Kong, 
intimately bound up with her Aden, Singapore, to the prowessof our soldiers 
dealings with Central Asia and) and sailors? Germany also does not come 
Afghanistan, thatit is almost im- into court with clean hands, when a section 

possible to separate them. However, as the! of her statesmen and writers talk of the un- 
subject is too vast to be dealt with, even| swerving ambition of the ‘‘ White Czar,” for 
in the most superficial manner, in one paper, | the states that acknowledge the sceptre of 
we will seek to unravel the tangled thread,| the House of Hohenzollern were acquired 
and lay before our readers in this paper a by the sword, and if Austria has enlarged 
sketch of the political and military dealings | her frontiers by acquisition derived from the 
of the great Northern Power with the Shah,| marriages of her princes, and Italy by the 
reserving for a second article the conside- sympathy of the great Powers, and as rewards 
ration of its relations with the three Khanates for her alliance with France in 1859, and 
of Western Turkestan and with Afghanistan. Prussia in 1866 and 1870, we may take 

As regards the policy of Russia towards it that these Powers would rather owe their 
Persia, a succinct account of its aims increased territories to their own military 
and endeavours may be found in a pam- achievements, than to fortune or the goodwill 
phlet by Sir John McNeill, who was for some, of more powerful states. Least of all, can 
years British Envoy at the court of the Spain or France throw a stone at the “ North- 
Shah, though this sketch carries us no further} ern Colossus,” for the history of the conquest 
than the year 1828. No power in modern} of Mexico and Peru, on the one hand, and 
times has aggrandized herself so greatly by| the gigantic schemes of conquest projected, 
military achievements as “ Holy Russia,” as| and partially executed by the Great Napoleon, 
her inhabitants love to call her. England, it| and feebly copied by his nephew, show that 
is true, can scarce afford to upbraid her great| not the will, but the power is wanting. If 
Eastern rival on this score, for have we not| we consider the vast territorial aggrandize- 
conquered India by the sword? have we not| ments achieved by Russia during the past 
acquired by the same tenure the greater por-| two centuries, we may well exclaim with the 
tion of our possessions in North America| great soldier, who, in 1812, Gealt that Power 
from the French, and our colonies in South! the most crushing blow she has yet received, 
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‘Europe will become either Republican or | the Passitigris, and occupied the country as 
Cossack.” For our part, we believe, that | far as Hamadan, and the Afghans in the south- 
Europe will become Republican rather than | east, a few years later, issued from Candahar 
Cossack, though it is by no means improbable | and laid siege to the “centre of the universe” 
she may become both, for -the rising tide of|in Ispahan, his capital. In 1812, ten years 
Republicanism need form no barrier to an| before this event,the Lesghees had descended 
irruption of Eastern hordes, such as surged | from the eastern extremity of the Caucasus, 
against the walls of Vienna, and but for the | and ravaged the adjacent plains, massacring 
victory of John Sobieski, might have over-| the inhabitants, among whom were some 
whelmed Europe. Russian subjects, and the Czar, at the request 
In 1689, when Peter the Great ascended | of the Shah, who petitioned for assistance, and 
the throne of Russia, that country possessed| on the pretext of punishing the marauders, 
no commercial seaport, or indeed any outlet| entered Persia at the head of 50,000 men. 
to the sea, except Archangel. That able| Derbend was occupied, and, sending a force 
prince rightly judged that to make his country | to occupy Ghilan, he returned to Moscow in 
great, she must have outlets for her commerce, | triumph, in January, 1723, and spoke, says 
and turned his attention to acquiring a port| Voltaire in his history of the Czar, of the 
in the sea of Asof in order to attract the trade | provinces he had conquered from his “dear 
with India, which, in former ages, had en-| friend the Shah.” Meantime, Shah Hocssein 
riched the great nations of antiquity. This| was a prisoner in the hands of the Afghans, 
first military enterprise was made in 1695, but}and his son, Tamasp proclaimed himself 
it was not until the year 1774, that, by the| king. 
treaty of Kainardji, his successors exacted} At this time an ambassador of the deposed 
from Turkey the country bordering on the sea| Shah, Ismael Beg by name, without authori- 
of Asof together with the Crimea, which the| zation from his new master, concluded a 
kings of Pontus, the Greeks of the Byzantine | treaty with the Czar Peter, ceding to him the 
Empire, and the Genoese, had made the/ provinces of Daghestan and Ghilan, which 
emporium for the commerce with India, which| his armies had occupied, and also those of 
was partly carried by way of the Persian Gulf] Mazanderan and Asterabad, Peter in return 
through Persia and Georgia, and partly| engaging to assist Shah Tamasp against the 
through Candahar and Herat to the Caspian, | rebels who had dethroned his father, though 
whence it found its way by the river Kur|he never fulfilled this obligation. Shah Tam- 
through Georgia to the Khersonese. But | asp disavowed this treaty, and, though sorely 
though Peter established himself on the | beset by the Afghans, sent troops to oppose 





Baltic, which he did, thanks to the prowess of|the Russians. In January, 1725, Peter died, 
English and Scotch naval officers in his/| but his plans of conquest and ambition were 
service, and finally humbled his great rival,| continued by his successor, the Czarina 
Charles XII.,at the decisive battle of Pultowa, | Catherine, who, in the following year, con- 
yet he found more than his match in the|cluded a treaty with the Porte, projected by 
armies of the Sultan, and, by the treaty| her husband, by which the frontiers of Rus- 
signed in July, 1711, at Falksen on the Pruth, | sia, Turkey, and Persia were accurately defined, 
was compelled to surrender his acquisitions | and the first-named power received the pro- 
at Taganrog and Asof. | vinces stipulated by Ismael Beg. 

But Peter was a man of indomitable pur-| Authorities differ as to the authorization 
pose and illimitable ambition, and though! given by Shah Tamasp to his ambassador to 
defeated in one point he determined to estab-| cede these provinces to Russia. Voltaire, 
lish himself on the Caspian. In 1717, he| whose history of Peter the Great, says Sir 
despatched an embassy to Khiva, and, in the| John McNeill, “was avowedly prepared from 
following year, one to Persia, the object being| documents furnished by the Court of St. 
“the improvement of commercial relations| Petersburg,” and who, adds the same writer, | 
with that country, and the establishment of a| ‘cannot be accused of any unfavourable 
trade with India.” At this time Sultan! bias,” has assumed that the Persian govern- 
Hoossein, of the Sofee dynasty, was on the| ment were a consenting party to the treaty, 
throne of Persia, but though his territories} but Sir John himself is of a different opinion. 
extended from Derbend on the Caspian to} He says—‘That the Shah should have in- 
Candahar, he was so feeble that, on the one] structed his ambassador to cede to Russia 
hand, the Turks seized all the western|the only portion of his kingdom that re- 
provinces from the Caucasus to the banks of! mained to him, is altogether incredible; and 
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the question is put beyond all doubt by the 
fact that he not only disavowed the treaty of 
Ismael Beg, but then, for the first time, per- 
ceiving the designs of his dangerous ally, 
sent troops to oppose the Russians, at a 
time when all his force was hardly sufficient 
to maintain the struggle with the Afghans. 
That Ismael Beg was induced to betray the 
trust reposed in him, there can, therefore, be 
no doubt, and that the treaty was void by 
the Shah’s disavowal of the act of his am- 
bassador is unquestionable ; yet Peter ever 
after continued to act as if it had been in full 
force. Negotiations were opened with the 
Porte for the purpose of dividing the spoils of 
Persia, and Peter, founding his claims on the 





disavowed treaty of Ismael Beg, demanded | 
that the frontiers of Turkey and Russia in| 
Persia should be defined.” 

In 1826, after the death of Peter and the | 
accession of the Empress Catherine, the fron- | 
tiers of the three states were accurately | 
defined, giving to Russia the provinces ceded 
by Ismael Beg; but Sir John McNeill declares 
that Shah Tamasp was no party to this parti- 
tion of his kingdom, and that he remonstrated 
against the spoliation to which he was sub- 
jected. Meanwhile, the Russian Government, 
having failed toobtain a footing in Mazande- 
ran and Asterabad, relinquished their claim to 
these provinces, but retained possession of 
Ghilan, and entered into a convention with 
Ashref, the chief of the Afghan rebels, who 
recognised their right to this province. 

In this conjuncture. arose one of those 
formidable conquerors who figure so promi- 
nently in Eastern history, upsetting dynasties 
and forming new kingdoms. Not less mighty 
in war than Timour (or Tamerlane), and 
Zenghis Khan, Nadir Shah possessed the 
governing faculty in a remarkable degree. 
Without the advantages that came from high 
birth, he possessed many of the physical 
qualities that impress themselves on a people 
with whom military prowess and_ personal 
advantages are a passport to distinction. 
Of stalwart frame and great courage, bred in 
a camp and inured to arms from his youth, 
he quickly carved his way to high command 
by his military genius. Inspired with high 
ambition, and absolutely indifferent as to the 
means by which he attained power, Nadir 
Shah, or Nadir Kooly as he was then called, 
appeared at a troubled time when qualities 
such as his are essential to those who would 
triumphantly guide the destinies.of a nation. 
Nadir took the field with a small band of 





retainers, whose numbers quickly increased as 


his valour and military successes inspired 
confidence, and, having possessed himself of 
several strongholds, and subdued a great part 
of Khorassan, his protection was sought by 
Shah Tamasp, who fled to his camp, and this 
gave the successful leader the great advantage 
attaching to a champion of legitimate authority. 

The victorious general now advanced 
against the Afghans, in the northern part of 
Persia, and, attacking them with impetuosity, 
defeated them in several pitched battles, and 
finally expelled them from the kingdom, after 
a brilliant campaign. In this conflict Nadir 
displayed conspicuous military genius, and 
the manner in which he followed up his 
beaten foes, giving them no rest, or time to 
rally, was wholly new to the East, though, at 
a later period, Napoleon the Great pursued 
similar tactics in his campaign in Italy, Spain, 
and Germany. Having got rid of the Afghans, 
whom he compelled to seek refuge in their 
own country, Nadir turned his arms with 
equal success against Turkey. ‘The succession 


|of victories that illuminated his standards 


were only dimmed by a single defeat, and 
soon the Turks were compelled to relinquish 
all the conquests they had made from Persia. 
While engaged in these arduous struggles, 
Nadir showed his statesmanship in not pro- 
voking a conflict with Russia. 

In 1734 he sent an embassy to the Empress 
Catherine, announcing the deposition of Shah 
Tamasp, and succession of the infant prince, 
Abbas, and, in the following year, he con 
cluded an offensive alliance with the Empress 
against the Sultan. In 1736, the successful 
chief announced his own accession to the 
throne of Cyrus, with the title of Nadir Shah, 
and, two years later, he concluded a treaty 
with ‘Turkey, by which all her acquisitions, 
including Georgia and the adjacent provinces, 
were restored. Russia also abandoned all 
her conquests, with all claim to any portion 
of territory to the south of the Caucasus, and 
the authority of Nadir over Daghestan and 
Georgia was recognised by Catherine, who, 
says McNeill, accepted his mediation in this 
capacity in the negotiations with the Porte, 
which led to the conclusion of the treaty of 
Belgrade in 1739. 

Russia had thus been foiled in her attempts 
at conquest, and so far all the schemes of the 
Great Czar Peter had ended in failure. The 
expedition to Khiva in 1717 resulted dis- 
astrously, shutting Russian commerce out 
from the countries to the east of the Caspian, 
and now by this treaty of Belgrade, the 
Russian Navy was excluded from the sea of 
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Asof, while in the Caspian Sea her ships were 
compelled to lower their pendants to Persia, 
when two Englishmen, Elton and Woodward 
by name, quitting the service of an English 
Company* established to carry on commerce 
with India through Russia, entered the service 
of Nadir, and constructed ships which domi- 
nated over that inland sea. But the force 
behind the Czar was too mighty to be checked 
by these temporary failures; with dogged 
purpose and resistless as fate, the boundaries 
of the great Northern Power have been 
pushed steadily to the south, until in 
one day the Oxus has been reached, 
and recently only the narrow limits of 
Afghan Turkestan separated the outposts 
of the armies of the Empress Queen 
of India and the Czar of Russia. It requires 
no prophetic vision to foretell that no long 
period will elapse 
is but a short time in the life of a nation— 


before the frontiers of England and Russia in | 


the East will be conterminous, but so far 
from looking at this event with apprehension, 
we think it is much to be desired, if it can 
be amicably arranged, for there is no reason 
why statesmanship cannot’ find a modus 


zzvendt for two civilized nations in Asia any | 
| about fifty miles from the city of Asterabad, 


more than it does in Europe. Russia and 


Germany have lived comparatively at peace, | 


which cannot be said of our relations with 
France for the past five centuries, although 
the “silver streak of sea” lies between us. 


Nadir Shah died in 1749, and then the | 
Empire he had built up with so much care, | 
fell to pieces and became a prey between | 
contending factions, of which her enemies /|the frigate of Voinovitch. 


took advantage. In 1752, Georgia, which 
had submitted to the Porte, but had re-| 
turned to its Persian allegiance under Nadir, | 
being harassed by frequent attacks from the 
Lesghees, and other mountaineers, made an | 
application for protection to Russia, which | 
promised aid, though at this time, and for a| 
considerable period afterwards, her successive 
rulers were too much engaged in European 
complications to prosecute her schemes of 
ambition in the East. Eight years later, 
Heraclius the Wali, or Viceroy of the Shah, 
at the head of a large force, joined a Russian 
army, which crossed the Caucasus, for the 
purpose of invading Turkish territory, and 
from that time more intimate relations sprang 
up between the Prince of Georgia and the 
court of St. Petersburg. 





* Mr. Jonas Hanway, Agent for this Company in 
Persia, gives a full account of its proceedings in his 
instructive work on that country. 








a quarter or half a century | 


In 1774, an indirect blow was directed at 
Persia by the treaty of, Kainardji, between 
Russia and Turkey, a compact by which the 
former Power secured the free navigation of 
the Euxine, and the: passage of the Darda- 
nelles, and acquired the long-coveted ports 
of Asof and Taganrog, with Kertch and 
Kinburn, and prepared the way for the sub- 
jugation of the Crimea by establishing its 
independence. The Russians had now be- 
;come paramount in the Caspian Sea, where 
| Catherine maintained a fleet of three frigates, 
|five corvettes, and a bomb-ketch, which 
| continually cruised along the coasts of Persia. 
| In 1780, the Empress Catherine* determined 
to extend her dominion over the western 
|shore of the Caspian, and in July of the 
| following year, Admiral Count Voinovitch 
sailed from Astrakan to form an establish- 
ment at Asterabad, the best part in the pro- 
| vince of Mazanderan. The Governor, Aga- 
Mahomed, to whom Voinovitch applied for 
authorization to found this settlement, which 
|he called a “country house,” aware of his 
inability to oppose the project by force, gave 
his consent. ‘The Russians,” says an old 
writer, “set about constructing a fortress to 
defend the harbour, at the distance of 








which they furnished with eighteen guns ; 
whereof Agra-Mahomed being informed, 
continued his dissimulation, but was resolved 
to give them a check. He came to look at 
the fortress, admired the building, praised 
the activity of the Russians, and invited him- 
self to dine, with his attendants, on board 
After having 
merrily spent the day, and testified great 
friendship for the Russians, the Khan en- 
gaged them in return to come and take a 
dinner at one of his country seats among 
the mountains. Thither they repaired the 
succeeding day ; but they had no sooner en- 
tered his house, than Aga-Mahomed caused 
them to be put in irons, at the same time 
threatening Voinovitch to have his head cut, 
off, and to serve all his officers in the same 
manner, unless the fortress was: immediately 
razed to the ground. Voinovitch, who plainly 
saw that all resistance would be fruitless, 
signed an order, which was carried to the 
commandant of the fort. ‘The cannons were 
reshipped, and the wall broken down. This 


* Catherine II., surnamed the Great, came to the 
throne in 1762. Russia, like England, attained much 


glory under her female sovereigns, and in the 18th 
century she was ruled by the Empress Catherine L, 
Anne, Elizabeth and Catherine I. 
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done, Aga-Mahomet ordered the Russian 
officers into his presence, and not satisfied 
with loading them with scornful and inju- 
rious language, he delivered several of them 
over to his slaves, who, after inflicting on 
them every sort of indignity, were com- 
manded to drive them and their compan- 
ions with scourges to their ships.” The 
Russian Government took no steps to re- 
venge this insult, but fomented rebellion 
against Aga-Mahomed, who lost the province 
of Ghilan ; but Hadayut Khan, the successful 
rebel was killed, when Aga-Mahomed re- 
established his authority over Ghilan. 

Russia was more successful in the Crimea, 
over which she established her sovereignty 
(recognised by the convention with Turkey 
signed at Constantinople in 1784), and He- 
raclius, the Wali of Georgia, was induced to 
conclude a treaty, on the 24th July, 1783, 
by which he recognised the supremacy of 
Russia, which, in turn, guaranteed the pro- 
vince to him and his heirs for ever. General 
Paul Potemkin, the conqueror of the Crimea, 
where he was said to have slaughtered 30,000 
Tartars of both sexes and all ages in cold 
blood—carried to Tiflis in 1785 the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty with Heraclius, and soon 
after completed the construction of a cause-| 
way across the mountains. The Russian} 
Government bestowed a pension of 60,000 
silver roubles (equal to about £10,000) on| 
this prince, who was placed under the | 
direction of the Russian Commandant. | 
Heraclius, upon whom rests the disgrace of| 
their bartering away the independence of his| 
country, for though before a dependency of 
Persia, it was practically free, was son of 
Tamaras, Wali of Georgia, and had served 
in his youth under Nadir Shah, in his 
expedition to India, and that soldier, as a 
reward for his services, divided Georgia into 
two viceregal governments, one of which he 
placed under his young lieutenant. In 1760, 
Heraclius dispossessed his father of his 
moiety of the province, and Georgia was 
once more united, only to become, a quarter 
of a century later, a Russian dependency. 

In 1787, the Czarina Catherine the Second, 
assisted by the Austrian Emperor, once more 
declared war against Turkey, which found an 
ally in Sweden, and so successful and gallant 
was the struggle she made, that eventually 
England and Prussia took up a_ hostile 
attitude, and, on Austria withdrawing her 
support, the Empress Catherine being too 
proud to sue for peace, the preliminaries 
were arrangéd with the courts of London, 











Berlin, and the Hague. By the treaty, 
definitely signed at Yassy in 1792, Russia 
advanced her frontier to ‘the Dniester (which 
formed her boundary until 1812, when she 
possessed herself of Bessarabia), and the 
Porte guaranteed to her the principalities of 
Georgia, Immeretia, and Mingrelia. It was 
at this time, says Sir John McNeill—and 
Hough, in his “ History of the Campaign of 
1839, in Afghanistan,” also refers to it—that 
Russia first entertained the idea of threaten- 
ing the British Empire in India, as a check 
on the aggressive power which the maritime 
superiority of England enabled her to exert 
against her in the Baltic and Mediterranean. 
Prince Nassau Siegen presented to Catherine 
a project for marching an army through 
Bokhara and Cashmere to Bengal, to drive 
the English out of India. The plan had 
been drawn up by a Frenchman, and to 
secure the adhesion of all those among the 
princes and people of India hostile to British 
ascendency, the first step was to be the issue 
of a manifesto, declaring the intention of 
the Empress to re-establish the great Mogul 
on the throne of India. The scheme, though 
derided by Potemkin as visionary and im- 
practicable, was favourably received by the 
Empress, but nothing came of it. 
Aga-Mahomed Khan, after] a protracted 
contest, on the death of Kurreem Khan, of 
the Zend dynasty, having succeeded in 
establishing himself on the throne of Persia, 
in 1795, marched with a large army into 
Georgia, with the object of regaining that 
ancient appanage of the Persian crown. He 
defeated Heraclius near Tiflis, and entering 
that city before General Goodovitch, the 
Russian commander, could arrive to oppose 
him, gave it up to the rapine of his soldiers. 
The Empress Catherine thereupon declared 
war against Persia, and, in the following year, 
General Count Valerian Zuboff captured 
Derbend, on the Caspian, by assault, and 
received the submission of the governors of 
the other principal towns of Daghestan, and 
took Anzelee, the port of Ghilan, and other 
places in that province, when he was recalled 
by the Czar Paul, who ascended the throne 
on the death of Catherine. Aga-Mahomed, 
who had been campaigning in Khorasan, 
arrived in Georgia after the departure of the 
Russian army, and, in 1797, was assassinated 
at Sheesha, when his nephew, Futteh Ali 
Shah, succeeded to the throne. In the 
following year, also, Heraclius died, after a 
stormy reign of fifty-two years, leaving his 
crowa to his son Googeen Khan, but his rule 
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was but short, for two years later, the Czar Paul 
issued an ukase finally incorporating Georgia 
with the Russian Empire. /inis Polonia / 
Thus was extinguished the independence of 
a province which a few years before had 
been guaranteed to Heraclius and his heirs 
for ever. 

The ‘ Madman” 
soon after, and was succeeded by Alexander, 
who sent General Zizianoff, a Georgian by 
birth and an officer of great energy 


Paul was assassinated 





and | in 


British officers who had organized and led 
the armies of the Shah occasionally inflicting 


a defeat on the Russian troops. England 
and Russia had long been allies against the 
common enemy of Europe, and Sir Gore 
Ouseley, the British envoy at Teheran, 
offered to mediate between the two Powers. 
This proposal was rejected by Russia, but 
she nevertheless accepted the informal 
mediation of the ambassador, and at length, 
1814, a treaty of peace was arranged at 


military skill, as governor of the province. | Goolistan, in Karabaugh, whence it derives 
He occupied Mingrelia without resistance, | its name, by which Persia ceded to her ancient 


and in the following year entered Daghestan, 


and defeating the Lesghees with great 


| 


persistent foe all the territory she had 
south of the Caucasus,* and 


and 
conquered 


: : any SSé ; gag ‘ Is é a 
slaughter, captured Ganja by assault. In|engaged to dispense with a navy in the 


1804, at the invitation of Mahomed Khan| Caspian. 
Kujjur, governor of Erwan, he entered} Peace now subsisted between the rival 
Armenia, and on Abbas Mirza, the heir-| Powers for a period of twelve years, though 


apparent, marching to reduce to obedience 
the rebellious vassal of his father, in July, 
he twice encountered and defeated the 
Persian army with great slaughter. Futteh 
Ali Shah now took the field in person, but 
only to suffer a severe defeat, upon which 
the Persian army adopted a more predatory 
method of warfare. In the spring of 1805 
Zizianoff reduced the province of Shekee, 
and in July marched into Karabaugh, where 
he encountered little opposition ; placing a 
garrison in Shesha, the chief place of the 
province, he proceeded, in November, with 
a corps of 3,009 men to reduce Badkee, which 
had thrown off the protection of Russia. In 
the gate of this place he was basely assassi- 
nated while attending a conference to which 
he had been invited. In 1805 Futteh Ali, 
dreading the vengeance of Russia for his 
treachery, for the first time opened negotia- 
tions with Napoleon, then in the zenith of 
his power ; having failed in his application for 
assistance to India, made through his envoy 
Mahomed Nebbee Khan, the Shah was glad 
to receive at Teheran the French general 
Gardanne and a numerous suite of thirty 
officers to discipline his troops. ‘To counter- 
act the policy of Napoleon’s envoy, Lord 
Minto despatched Colonel Malcolm, and the 
Home Government, Sir Harford Jones, 


whose mission resulted in the expulsion of 


General Gardanne, upon the Shah discover- 
ing that Napoleon had not the power to 
execute the promises he had made. 

Russia was too busy in the great struggle 
with Napoleon, culminating in the expedition 
to Moscow, in 1812, to put forth her strength 
against Persia, and so the military operations, 
after the death of Zizianoff languished, the 





owing tothe negligent manner in which the 
line of frontier had been defined, and the 
delay in appointing commissioners to effect 
the demarcation, there were endless disputes 
which gave rise to angry recriminations, 
conducted on the one side with the bitter- 
ness of wounded pride, and on the other with 
the insolence of conscious power. Com- 
missioners were appointed, but could not 
agree, and agents, acting on behalf of the 
contracting parties at Tiflis and Teheran, 
were equally unable to come to terms, until, 
at length, the Russian governor of Georgia, 
General Yermoloff, occupied some lands 
ceded to Russia by the terms of an agreement 
made in 1825, between himself and the 
Persian agent, Futteh Ali Khan, which the 
Shah had, however, refused to ratify. One of 
these portions of lard was a strip called 
Gokcha, bordering on the lake of the same 
name, which had been in the undisputed 
possession of Persia since the conclusion of 
peace. In the following year, Alexander died, 


and was succeeded by Nicholas, who sent 


Prince Menchikoff to Teheran to announce 


his accession, but as he had no authority to 
order the withdrawal of his master’s troops 
from the disputed territory, which had been 
repeatedly demanded by Persia, the mission 
only increased the irritation of the Shah’s 

*:ir John McNeill enumerates the f lowing pro- 
vnces as having b en acquired by Russia by the 
treaty of Goolistan :—Georgia, Immeretia, Mingrelia, 
Dertend, Badkco, and all Persian Daghistan, 
Sheerevan, Shekkee, Ganja, Karabaugh, and parts of 
Moghan and Talish. Of these, the first three were 


ithatite t chiefly by Christians of the Georgian and 
Armenian Churches. Karabaugh was partly Christian 
and partly Mahommedan, but the population of the 
others wa: chiefly, and of some almost exclusively, 
Mahommedan. 
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subjects, who, inflamed by the Moollahs, or 
priests, demanded a war. 

Abbas Mirza took the field, early in 1826, 
with an army of 40,000 men, but, though 
animated with religious and patriotic en- 
thusiasm, his troops were ill able to encounter 
the disciplined legions of the Czar. The 
Mahomedans of the frontier districts rose and 
massacred all the isolated Russian garrisons, 
and at first success crowned the arms of the 
Prince Royal. The disputed territory of 
Gokcha, with Balikloo and Aberan, was 
speedily conquered, but, in September, Ma- 
homed Meerza, son of the Crown Prince, an 
inexperienced youth, was disastrously beaten 
at Ganja, now called Elizabetpol, and narrowly 
escaped with his life; and in the same month, 
his father seeking to retrieve the laurels of the 
Persian army, experienced a crushing defeat 
with the loss of 1,200 men, at the hands of 
the redoubtable Russian general, Paskievitch. 


In the spring of the following year, the war | 


was resumed, and continued with 
success, but before the close of the year 1827, 
Erivan, reported impregnable, was captured | 
by the victorious Paskievitch, who, pushing 
on, crossed the Araxes, and finally ‘occupied 
Tabreez, the capital of Arzerbijan. The 
Persians were in no condition to continue the 
unequal struggle, and the Shah _ gladly 
accepted the mediation of England. 

In February, 1828, a new treaty, signed by 
Paskievitch and Abbas Mirza, was concluded 
at Toorkomanchai, by which Persia was con- 
demned to pay 80 million roubles for the ex- 
penses of the war, agreed to Russia having 
the sole right of having ships-of-war on the 
Caspian, and ceded to that Power the pro- 
vinces of Erivanand Nakhchivan, ‘The river 
Araxes was declared the boundary between 
the two empires, though Talish and Moghan 
beyond that river, and the fortress of Ab- 
basabad, also on the left bank, in the pro- 
vince of Nakhchivan, were ceded to Persia, 
and the boundary where the river near its 
mouth made a sudden deflection to the 
north, was carried in a direction more favour- 
able to Russia. 

The Treaty of Teheran, concluded by Sir 
Gore Ouseley, bound England in the event 
of a war between Persia and any European 
State, either to send an army from India to 
assist the Shah, or to grant an annual subsidy 
of 200,000 tomauns during the continuance 
of the war; but this article was saddled with 
the condition that the war was to be one in 
nowise provoked by any act of Persian aggres- 
sion. - Much controversy arose as to whether 





varying | 


England had not broken faith in abstaining 
from affording assistance to Persia, for while 
one set of disputants declared that Russia 
was the aggressor, as she had refused to 
evacuate the district of Gokchah, the other 
side to the dispute agreed with the Russian 
Manifesto, which stated that :— 

‘In the midst of friendly negotiations, and when 
positive assurances gave us the hope of preserving 
the relations of good neighbourhood with Persia, the 
tranquillity of our people was disturbed on the frontiers 
of the Caucasus, and a sudden invasion violated the 
territory of the Emperor in contempt of solemn 
treaties.” 

This episode of our relations with Persia 
is not very creditable to England—which 
indeed our Government tacitly owned by pay- 
ing the Shah, through our envoy, Sir John 
Macdonald, who had first accompanied Mal- 
colm to Persia in 1810, the sum of 200,000 
tomauns (equal to £150,000 sterling), in 
consideration of the abrogation of the articles 
of the treaty guaranteeing the subsidy. 
| About this time occurred one of those 





ideeds of blood and treachery of which 
Eastern annals afford so many examples. 
The murder of the Russian General Zizianoff 
in Georgia, at a meeting with Persian 
emissaries, was paralleled by the assassina- 
tion of the British Envoy and Minister, Sir 
William McNaghten, on*the 23rd December, 
1841, near Cabul, when negotiating a truce, 
and the murder of Sir Alexander Burnes and 
his staff in Cabul on the 2nd of the preced- 
ing month, much resembled that of the Rus- 
sian Envoy, Baron Grubordoff, who, on the 
11th February, 1829, was, with all his staff, 
except his first secretary, M. Malzoff, mas- 
sacred at Teheran by the populace for send- 
ing for two Armenian women who were in the 
harem of one of the Shah’s ministers. 

Russia had now turned her attention to 
Turkey, and after a victorious campaign, by 
the treaty of Adrianople, despoiled her of 
Anapa, on the Black Sea, in the province of 
Kouban, and Poti, in Mingrelia, with a con- 
siderable extent of the Black Sea coast line, 
and then, by the treaty of Unkiar-Skellessee, 
concluded on the 8th July, 1833, undertook 
to protect the Sultan against foreign attack, 
while the Porte, as a reward for the assistance 
afforded by the Russian fleet, which entered 
the Bosphorus, and her armies, which occu- 
pied Wallachia and Moldavia, agreed to close 
the Dardanelles against foreign ships of war. 
The death of Abbas Mirza, in 1833, and 
of Futtek Ali Shah in the following year, 
placed on the throne Mahomed Mirza, an 
inexperienced and foolish prince, who sighed 
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for military distinction, while he possessed|which would be highly prejudicial to the 
none of the qualifications necessary to attain | safety of our eastern empire. 
it. The new Shah became the tool of Russia,| The theory of a neutral zone between the 
of whose power he had a wholesome dread, | possessions of the two Powers which practi- 
having fled before the»Cossacks on the field | cally sway the destinies of Central Asia, and 
of Ganja, when he narrowly escaped with his|may in future divide it between them, was 
life. started by Lord Clarendon. In his first letter 
Instigated by Count Simowitch, he un-|to Prince Gortchakoff, the British Foreign 
dertook to wrest Herat from its Afghan ruler, | Minister spoke of “some territory as neutral 
Shah Kamran, and, on the 22nd November, | between the possessions of England and 
1837, his army commenced the siege of that} Russia, which should be the limit of those 
historic city. While the Persians and He-| possessions, and be scrupulously respected by 
ratees were engaged in deadly conflict, the|both Powers.” The Russian Chancellor 
British and Russian envoys, Sir John McNeill, | suggested Afghanistan as this neutral zone, to 
who arrived in the camp of the Shah on the} which Lord Clarendon replied that he was 
6th April, and Count Simowitch, who made | “not sufficiently informed at once to express 
his appearance a fortnight later, fought with} an opinion as to whether Afghanistan would 
the weapons of diplomacy, the former to ar-| fulfil the conditions and circumstances of a 
range a settlement with the rival princes, and| neutral territory between the two Powers. 
the latter to induce the Shah, by specious| Lord Mayo, however, under the advice of his 
promises, and distribution of money to the|council, opposed Afghanistan as the neutral 
soldiers, to prosecute the siege with vigour. | zone, upon which Lord Clarendon proposed 
The Russian envoy achieved a diplomatic | that the Upper Oxus should be the boundary 
victory, and the British minister, foiled in his | line which neither Power should permit their 
efforts, quitted the Persian camp on the 7th| forces to cross, but Prince Gortchakoff would 
June, and suspended relations with the Shah. | not accede to this line, which interfered with 
But the real victory was on the other side,|his hold of Bokhara, and so nothing came 
owing to the genius of a young officer of|of this “ neutral zone” suggestion. 
Bombay Artillery, Lieutenant Edward Pot-| Though Russian diplomatists have spoken 
tinger, who defeated every effort of the Persian | evasively, if not deceitfully, of yielding up 
army to take the city by assault, directed as| places occupied by Russian troops, her 
they were by the Russian officers of the en-| generals have expressed themselves with the 
voy’s suite. Hopeless of success, and warned | “ brutal frankness” which Prince Bismarck 
of the British expedition to the Persian Gulf| claims as one of his own qualities. ‘“ No in- 
by the occupation of the island of Kharrack, | stance,” writes Vambery, the eminent Hun- 
Mahomed Shah informed Colonel Stoddart, | garian traveller and historian, “has yet been 
the British agent in his camp, that he would| known of the Russians ever retracing their 
conform to the requirements of England, and, | steps in any part of Asia.” In strict accordance 
on the 9th September, 1838, the Persian | with this was the language of Count Perofski’s 
army broke up its camp before Herat. proclamation on entering Central Asia, that 
There can be no difference of opinion as|‘‘the Russians have come here not for a day, 
to the necessity of our preventing Persia}nor yet for a year, but for ever.” Again 
falling into the hands of Russia, even at the} General Romanofski says,—“ But the ex- 
risk of a war—that is, unless we are prepared | perience of the last years had convinced us 
to retire from India, a proposal which has not| that, after occupying any point in Central 
yet come into “the range of practical poli-| Asia, it was impossible for us to abandon it.” 
tics.” Premising that this is so, we must,} More than forty years ago Sir John McNeill 
above all, guard against Herat ever falling warned the country of the dangers that would 
into the hands of the great Northern Power,|occur to our hold of India were Russia 
and though our going there, except during established at Herat. He said :—‘“ From her 
actual hostilities with Russia, would be an act| present frontier, Russianot only cannot invade 
of unparalleled folly, it is necessary that it| India, but she cannot exert in that country 
should remain in the hands of the Afghans, | her disturbing influence which is confined to 
or be an independent state, free from Persian| Persia and Afghanistan, and does not pene- 
control; for were it to fall under the rule of| trate beyond them ; but, were she established 
the Shah, it might be used against the inter-| at Herat, the influence she would exert in 
ests of British India, or handed over to| India, even in time of peace, would be such 
Russia on certain conditions, a contingency | as to render the government of that country 
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much more delicate and difficult than it row 
is. Those who best know India, not merely 
the presidencies but the provinces, will com- 
prehend the change that would be effected in 
our position there, by the presence, within 
sucha distance as to make acollision probable, 
of any power equal to our own.” The ad- 
vance of Russia as far as Herat could not 
be made until she had first effected the 
subversion of the independence of the 
Shah, which would place at her disposal 
all the resources of that country, notably 
her peasantry, which have the qualities 
necessary to form soldiers unsurpassed by 
those of any nation. The propinquity to 
India would also unsettle the minds of all 
men, and whether she were established at 
Cabul or Herat, as we think both improbable 
contingencies in the near future, and it is not 
sound policyto enter on arduous engagements 
to meet possibilities, such a ferment would be 
created in the bazaars and villages of all 
India, that our hold on that dependency 
would be shaken to its centre. On this 
point of the retention of India, so long as 
the people wish to have us, and we can be 
of service to them, there are not two opinions 
among educated Englishmen, but, unhappily, 
there is much diversity as to the best method 
of combating the aggressive designs of Rus- 
sia towards Persia, Afghanistan, and India, 
which exist in her armies, and among a por- 
tion of her statesmen, though it is probably 


not shared by the majority of her people. | 


There is ample space in Central Asia for the 
civilizing influences of the two great European 
Powers, and Russia, in advancing as far as the 
Oxus, has undertaken vast responsibilities, 
which will tax all her energies for at least a 
quarter, if not half, a century. But it is not 
politic or wise to assume, and act on the as- 
sumption, that the designs of Russia are 
hostile to this country, and while watching her 
closely, and confounding her intrigues in 
courts within the scope of our Indian influ- 
ence, it would be more statesmanlike to come 
to some satisfactory arrangement, and deal 
with the ministers of the Czar as with the 
cabinets of other European states. On the 
moral obligation that compels us to retain our 
hold of India, Sir John McNeill well ob- 
serves :— 

**Tt has been siid that the loss of Iniia woula be 
no very serious evil to Great Britain, and that weare, 
therefore, not cal ed uoon to make any great exertion 
to preserve it ; but supposing for a moment that the 
premises were capab'e of being demonstrated, the in- 
ference would not be just. We have conquered India, 
and as a necessary consequence of that conquest, have 


taken upon ourselves the government of the country, 
and supplanted almost all the native instruments of 
government that we found there; by doing so we 
have incurred the responsibility of protecting those 
who have submitted to our rule from external vio- 
lence as well as from inrérnal discord. This is a 
sacred duty, and we are bound by every moral obli- 
gation that connects a government with its subjects, 
tv neglect no honourable means of enabling ourselves 
to discharge it Were we to abandon India, we 
would not leave her as we found her, Were we to 
evacuate the country to-morrow, it would nct only be 
placed in circumstances much more unfavourable than 
those in which we found it, but 1t would be left in a 
condition more deplorable than ever a country was 
left in the world. And if it could be proved, which it 
cannot, that the possession of India is of no value to 
England, the moral obligation to defend it, until it 
can be made capable of governing itsel]", would still 
remain entire.” 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, whose opinions must 
carry great weight, from his experience, great 
ability, and complete mastery of the question, 
in his work on the “ Political and Geogra- 
|phical Condition of Russia” (published in 
1875), speaking of the disadvantage of await- 
ing the advance of Russia within our borders 
—a course advocated by Sir Charles Napier 
when Commander-in-Chief, and with great 
force by the late Sir James Outram, in a re- 
markable minute, points out “the, discourag- 
ing, nay, the disastrous, moral effect that 
would be produced in India by our remaining 
inactive and apparently paralyzed until called 
upon to stake our Empire on a frontier 
battle.” Of course the same grave situation 
might arise, were a British force at Herat, 
with a hostile or disaffected Afghanistan in 
our rear, and what that means the conduct of 
the people in massacring our people after 
the battle of Maiwand, affords proof. 

On the question of how far the advance of 
Russia eastward and southward in Central 
Asia, is a menace to British India, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson (see p. 194) says :— 


‘*What England, then, has to apprehend from the 
progress of affairs in Central Asia, is not the immediate, 
or even proximate, invasion of our Indian Empire, 
which is a notion peculiar to the panic-mongers of 
London and Calcutta. What we relly have to ap- 
prehend is that an Asiatic-Russia will arise on the 
north of the Hindu-Kush, possessing witbin itself a 
germ of vitalities and vigour that will enable it to 
replenish rather than exhaust the parent stem, and 
will render it, in due course of time, a formidable 
rival to our Indian Empire. What we may not un- 
reasonably expect is that, under the condition of 
Russian colonization, the principle of development 
may be reasserted, which seems to be peculiar to this 
favoured region ot Turkestan, and of which the world 
has already seen such memorable iustances in the 
career of Jenghiz Khan, of Timour, and of Baber, 
each of whom, it should be noted, nursed their nascent 
fortunes in the valley of the Jaxartes before rushing on 
to foreign conquest and dominion. But the growth of 
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such a Satrapy, acquiring the strength and consistency 
of an Empire, will be a work of time, a wors, perhaps 
of ages, and the ‘‘ Chapter of Accidents” may at any | 
moment intervene to de iver us from the threatened 
incubus.” 

The course of the political relations 
between Russia and Persia has been in 
comparatively smooth water during the past | 
forty years, and Russia has made no terri- 
torial acquisitions from her neighbour since 
the treaty of Toorkoomanchai, so disastrous 
for Turkey, brought her frontiers to the 
Araxas and included Erwan and Buker 
within her borders. During the crisis of the 
war of 1853-56 between Russia and Turkey, 
the Czar Nicholas sought to induce the Shah 
to throw in his lot with him, and at one time 
fears were entertained that he might do so, 
but wiser counsels prevailed, and on the 
25th January, 1854, Mr. Thomson, the 
British chargé ad affaires, was enabled to an- 
nounce that the Shah had declared to 


part of 1856, when hostilities broke out 
between England and Persia, in  conse- 
quence of the seizure of Herat by that 
Power, the Shah applied in vain for assist- 
ance from his northern neighbour, who had 
only signed the Treaty of Paris a few 
months before, and was resting after the 
exhausting efforts of the great struggle in 
the Crimea. Let us hope that the future 
endeavours of the Russian Government in 
their diplomatic relations with the Court of 
Teheran may be directed to the preservation 
of peace between those states, for the wel- 
fare of the Shah and the very existence of 
Persia largely depend on the maintenance 
of pacific relations between Russia and 
Persia, that is, if a due regard be had to 
British interests and the integrity of her 
Indian Empire ; for as Napoleon III. used to 
say, in his palmy days, of the influence and 
power of France as regards peac: in Europe 





him that he would observe strict neutrality —‘‘ Asia will be at peace if England is satis- 


between the belligerent Powers. In the latter 


fied.” 


PLB EER 


NiHILism AND ITS ‘Work. 


HE foul and dastardly deed by 

which Alexander IT. of Russia 
was recently brutally assassi- 
nated has sent a thrill of horror 
throughout the whole of the 
civilized world, and it is hardly too much to 
say that no event for some months past has 
made so universal and profound an impres- 
sion. Not only is there widespread natural | 
horror and regret at the commission of so} 
cruel a crime against one who, on the whole, | 
was a beneficent and wise ruler, but there | 
is no disguising the fact that the entire | 
foreign policy of Europe may undergo a 
complete change; while lastly, but by no 
means least, the great fact of the existence 
of Nihilism has been brought home to the 
hearts and minds of every intelligent person 
in Europe with a force and power of convic- 
tion that no argument can gainsay. 

It is reported that the late Emperor was 
beginning to feel a greater sense of security 
during the past few months, and to believe 
that General Loris Melikoff—to whom, it will | 
be remembered, unlimited powers had re- 
cently been accorded— had succeeded in 





partly stamping out Nihilism, but this terrible 
deed has revealed that the mysterious Secret 
Society is still in active existence and actuated 
by the most implacable and_ bloodthirsty 
hatred. 

Shortly after the Emperor’s decease a pro- 
clamation was issued bythe unknown and mys- 
terious Executive Committee, acknowledging 
the foul deed of the Emperor’s assassination 
and promising persistence in the bloody path. 
This strange and horrible document was posted 
on the walls of the University of St. Petersburg, 
and, on being torn down, was soon replaced 
by another to the same effect. This proves that 
Nihilism is still in active operation, and the 
question is—How far its pernicious principles 
have spread to other countries ? 

It is difficult to describe Russian Nihilism. 
To say that it is animated by the horrible 
spirit of social demolition which burst forth 
into the wild tornado of passionate murder 
of the French Revolution, would perhaps be 
the best definition. ‘Long live chaos and 
destruction,” cries one of its leaders ; “ Let 
death reign and make room for the future.” 
There isthis difference between Nihilism and 
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Socialism: that, while the latter seeks to 
effect an entirely new order of things by a 
given plan of its own, Nihilism would seem 
to do away with a// authority, both secular 
and spiritual, and sweep all existing institu- 
tions from the face of the earth, substituting 
nothing in place thereof. 

Both Socialists and Nihilists are pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the existing order of 
things. Socialists proposes some vague 
plan of their own in place thereof, but Nihilists 
appear to offer nothing but the will or fancy 
of each individual as a law to himself. “Ye 
shall all be as gods,” they say, “not only shall 
there be no Almighty ruler, and no secular 
governor, but each shall be a god to him- 
self, doing absolutely that which is right 
in his own eyes.” A_ wilder, madder, 
more licentious, and, we may add, more 
devilish idea never took shape as a solid and 
settled political and social creed. 

Yet it is this idea which has at last struck 
down the wisest and most beneficent ruler 
Russia has ever seen. ‘The three chief acts 
of his reign have been the emancipation of 
the serfs, the foundation of local self-govern- 
ment, and the establishment of trial by jury ; 
and there seems but little doubt but that he 
would have made greater progress still in the 
wise path he seemed to’have marked out for 
himself, viz., the establishment of a constitu- 
tional kingdom, but for the ill-advised and 
truly devilish machinations of almost in- 
numerable conspiracies. 

Be this as it may, the reign of Alexander 
II. of Russia marks what may be called the 
third great movement or stage in the history 
of the Russian Empire. The first, the reign 
of Peter the Great, consolidated the country, 
gave it a seaboard and space to grow; 
the second, the reign of Catherine IL. gave 
it living politics; and the third, that of 
Alexander II., brings the country into the 
path of constitutional liberty. Undoubtedly his 
public and political career fully entitle him to 
the rank of one of the great Sovereigns of 
modern history, and the indignation and 
horror at the dastardly crime of his assassina- 
tion are proportionately great. 

It would appear as though there was quite 
an outburst of revolutionary activity just be- 
fore the terrible outrage, and shortly before 
the foul deed, the authorities of St. Petersburg 
were successful in making some important 
arrests. As recently as the Friday before the 


fatal Sunday, the police arrested a certain 
person named Zeliaboff, and the information 
obtained from this arrest led to a police raid 











on Saturday evening on a certain house, when 
four individuals were arrested, and a whole 
collection of destructive apparatus was dis- 
covered. A laboratory was found, where dy- 
namite, bombs, hand-grenades, and other 
murderous engines were manufactured. 

On Sunday morning the police visited the 
lodgings of a young man named _ Russakoff, 
but he was not at home; he was watching 
for the Emperor, in order to perform his 
fell purpose, and before two o’clock that day 
he had thrown the first bomb under the 
Emperor’s carriage. 

It is said that, in consequence of these ar- 
rests, General Melikoff endeavoured to per- 
suade the Emperor from attending the usual 
weekly review, but that the Emperor replied, 
that as a soldier he could not give way to fear. 

The review was accordingly held, and as 
his Majesty was returning with the Grand 
Duke Michael, in his closed carriage, with 
his usual escort, an Orsini bomb or hand- 
grenade was thrown under the carriage, which, 
exploding, tore off part of the vehicle, and 
wounded several persons near. 

The Emperor alighted unhurt, with his 
brother, and, notwithstanding the advice of 
those about him who urged him to again 
seek the shelter of his carriage, replied, with 
noble self-forgetfulness, that “it was his duty 
to see to the wounded.” 

The assassin. was at once seized by two 
marines ; and the Colonel of Police, M. Dvor- 
jetsky, who followed as usual in a sledge im- 
mediately behind the Emperor’s carriage, and 
was himself wounded by the explosion, came 
up and asked the assassin his name. He re- 
plied Roussakoff. The Emperor himself also 
approached the assassin and asked his name. 
The assassin then drew a revolver from his 
pocket, which Colonel Dvorjetsky seized. 

At this moment another bomb was thrown 
by an accomplice immediately in front of the 
Emperor. ‘The conténts shattered his Majes- 
ty’s legs. ‘The Emperor exclaimed, “ Help 
me!” and fell to the ground. Both the as- 
sassins were secured. 

The Emperor was conveyed to the Winter 
Palace in the sledge of the Colonel of Police in 
an unconscious state, from which he gave no 
signs of rallying,except to motion away the sur- 
geon who prepared to amputate the lacerated 
limbs ; shortly after he expired at 3.35 p.m. 

The Czarewitch and Czarevna arrived at 
the palace quickly after the catastrophe was 
known, and, with the Grand Duke Vladimir, 
and other members of the Imperial family, 
were with the Emperor in his last moments. 
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It is scarcely necessary to say that all that 
science could do was attempted to save or 
prolong the life of the Emperor, whose legs 
were so shattered that the mutilated limbs 
appeared to be held together by ligaments of 
flesh. Indiarubber bandages were promptly 
placed on the lower extremities to stop the| 
effusion of blood, which had been frightful 
during the transit to the palace. Artificial | 
means were resorted to, to stimulate respira-| 
tion, and sulphuric ether was injected. With 
these appliances the pulsation became a iittle 
stronger, the breathing deeper, and the Em- 
peror partially opened his eyes; but in the 
opinion of the doctors he was not conscious ; 
and the slightly improved symptoms were 
soon succeeded by feebler pulsations, and he 
presently sank. 

It is reported that about twenty persons 
were more or less injured by the explosions, 
which appear to have wrought their ravages 
by charges of nitro-glycerine, without any 
projectiles being enclosed in the shells. The 
Police-Colonel, Dvorjetsky, received sixty 
flesh-wounds, but none serious. ‘The windows 
of the houses on the opposite side of the canal 
were broken by the two explosions, which 
were heard in distant parts of the city. A 
large number of -the wounds received by the 
Colonel of Police were simple lacerations of 
the flesh, caused by the dynamic force of the 
explosion. ‘The person arrested for throwing 
the first bomb gave his name correctly as 
Roussakoff. He was a student of the Mining 
School of St. Petersburg, aged twenty-one | 
years, a native of the government of Nov- 
gorod. Besides the revolver we have 
mentioned, this desperate and_ infatuated 
youth was found with a dagger in his pos- 
session. One of the wounded persons was 
apparently gravely implicated, even if he did 
not actually throw the second bomb. This 
man received fatal injury to the spine, but| 
refused to give any particulars of himself, and 
died in the hospital last evening, from the 
effects of poison he had taken. 

Only the previous week a small box, | 
ostensibly containing pills for asthma, was 
received by the Emperor with a letter from| 
abroad. When these were handed to Dr. | 
Botkin a slight explosion occurred on the| 
box being opened, and the pills were found 
to contain a highly explosive substance, 
enough to kill three persons, if all the 
contents had simultaneously exploded. 

Alexander II. had nearly completed his 
sixty-third year. He was born on the 29th 
of April, 1818, and was not at that time 
VOL. XIV. 








|and he was educated accordingly. 





generally regarded as heir to the throne. His 
| father, afterwards the Emperor Nicholas, had 
‘the rank only of a Grand Duke. His brother 
| Constantine was the Czarewitch, but a family 
arrangement had already been made by which 
| the perilous heritage of the crown was to pass 
by the elder brother and descend to Nicholas, 
The manifesto by which this arrangement 
was made known to the Russian people was 
not issued until 1823, and was received with 
manifestations of disapproval. Alexander I. 
died on the tst of December, 1825, and 
Nicholas, who immediately succeeded him, 
found that his first task as Emperor was the 
suppression of a military insurrection in Mos- 
cow. Alexander was thus placed in the 
direct line of the succession in his sixth year, 
His first 
tutor was General Moérder, a German by 
birth, and a Protestant by religion. But 
Nicholas did not leave his heir to be brought 
up by German influence. He gave the con- 
duct of his education to the Russian patriotic 
poet Joukowski, a prominent member of the 
old Russian party, which was in full ascend- 
ancy in the days of Nicholas. The father, 
who himself carefully superintended the son’s 
training, was soon able to congratulate him- 
self on the truly Russian spirit the boy 
exhibited. He was dressed as a little soldier, 
in his childhood, and began his drill almost 
as soon as he emerged from babyhood. He 
had only just passed his sixteenth birthday 
when he was declared to be of age, and was 
appointed to several military commands, for 
which even at that early time he was by no 
means unfitted. His paternal home wasasort 
of barrack—the life of the Imperial family was 
that of a group of soldiers, even the prin- 
cesses being put through military exercises. 

The young Czarewitch was first made 
aide-de-camp to his father—who was a com- 
mander of the Lancers of the Guard—and 
was expected to perform all the duties of his 
various offices. 

The work soon told on a somewhat 
delicate constitution, and he was attacked 
with that kind of depression which at that 
time was spoken of as an attack of the 
spleen. Travel was recommended, and he 
made a tour in Germany, where he was 
received with great cordiality. In the course 
of his tour he visited Hesse Darmstadt, and 
was detained there by the pleasure he found 
in the company of the Princess Maria, 
daughter of the Grand Duke, whom he 
married and took back with him to Russia 
in 1841. Her death a short time since 
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occurred amidst the gloom which had 
already gathered around the Royal Family 
of Russia when the repeated attempts on the 
Emperor’s life had culminated in the terrible 
explosion which tore a gap in the floor of 
the room where the Emperor was about to 
sit down to dinner. 

After his marriage, Alexander returned to 
the active discharge of his functions as 
Chancellor of the University of Finland. 
He had been appointed to this office in his 
seventh year, and his object was to bind the 
Finns to Russia, and by his own affability, 
and by proving the advantages of the 
Russian connection, charm away their desire 
for independence. He founded a chair of 
Finnish language and literature, and pro- 
moted the exploration of the country by 
Finnish geographers and travellers. The 
good name he acquired in Finland followed 
him on his return to Russia, and the 
Russians looked forward to his accession to 
the throne as a means of escape from the 
grinding despotism of Nicholas’ military rule. 

Nicholas himself did not share these good 
opinions of his heir. The predilection for a 
civil rather than a military life, which Alex- 
ander exhibited, was opposed to all the 
traditions of the Russian Court, and it was 
feared that his succession to the throne 
might be disputed by the old Muscovite 
party who clung to the traditions of military 
despotism. Their half-barbarous instincts 
found a more suitable object of admiration 
in his brother, the Grand Duke Constantine, 
and it was at one time believed that they 
would conspire to put Constantine on the 
throne, and they always showed such a 
marked preference for him that serious 
differences arose between the two brothers. 
So much did these quarrels increase that 
upon one occasion Constantine, who was 
Admiral of the Fleet, carried ‘his animosity 
so far as to put his brother under arrest— 
an act of tyranny which Nicholas reproved 
by subjecting Constantine to the same 
punishment. 

Nicholas I. looked with so much appre- 
hension at the growing differences between 
his two children, that in 1843, upon the 
birth of Alexander’s first child, he required 
Constantine to take an oath of fidelity to 
the heir to the throne. In 1850, Alexander 
visited Southern Russia, and after seeing 
Sebastopol, Nicolaieff, Tiflis, and other places, 
went to the Caucasus and spent a couple of 
months in the struggle with the mountain- 
eers. Prince Woronzoff reported so favour- 


ably of his courage that the Emperor 
conferred on him the order of St. George. 
The Crimean war soon followed, and it was 
generally believed that Alexander disapproved 
of the policy which had led to that disastrous 
struggle. The defeats in the Crimea and 
the anxieties of the times broke his father’s 
heart, and Alexander succeeded to the 
throne at what was then regarded as the 
darkest period of the modern history of 
Russia. 

In his last illness Nicholas summoned his 
sons to his dying couch, and on making over 
to Alexander the imperial throne, obtained 
from both a solemn promise to remain for 
ever closely united, in order to secure the 
peace and happiness of their common 
country. The Czarewitch on this occasion, 
in the presence of the Ministers and the 
Estates, declared his intention to enter on 
the government of the Empire, and was 
immediately proclaimed Emperor, as Alex- 
ander II. 

For a time Alexander made no change in 
the internal or external policy of the empire. 
The country was sadly burdened with the 
efforts and sacrifices the Crimean war had 
entailed ; it was crippled by defeat, and a 
sullen discontent was everywhere rife. 

He at first kept all his father’s ministers, 
and it was not until peace was concluded 
that Nesselrode was replaced by Gortschakoff. 
The capture of Kars solaced the Russians 
in some measure for the loss of Sebastopol, 
and enabled the Emperor to make peace. 

Then it soon became evident that a re- 
forming monarch was on the throne. Vigor- 
ous efforts were made to place the national 
finances on a firm basis and to promote com- 
mercial prosperity. 

Alexander had received from his father 
a miserably poor, oppressed, and ignorant 
country, and he probably conceived the 
noble ambition of handing it over to his 
own successor in some measure of prosperity, 
education, and freedom. That these aspira- 
tions have been in great degree mocked and 
disappointed is due to the system which has 
proved stronger than the man. A Czar of 
Russia cannot escape from his surroundings. 
He cannot cut off the long and miserable 
past; and Alexander was compelled at last 
to give up the effort. His earlier adminis- 
trations, however, gained for him the general 
esteem of Europe and much popularity in 
Russia. He began by showing a disposition 
to ameliorate the condition of Poland. In 
the first year of his reign the exiles of 1830 
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and 1837 were permitted to return to that /the higher instruction in Russia have been 
country under certain severe conditions. In| greatly improved during his reign. Some 
a speech to the Poles made after the amnesty | attempts have also been made to establish 
he said, ‘‘No more dreams; Finland and |active provincial assemblies whereby local 
Poland are as dear to me as the other pro- |self-government has been founded. The 
vinces of my Empire, and provinces they |edifice of local administration thus estab- 
will remain.” Poland was to have the re- |lished has been so firmly founded and so 
forms in administration and the improved |strongly built that M. Aksakoff declares that 
arrangement for instruction which he designed it only needs to be crowned by a Parliament. 
for the rest of the Empire. But the bit of blue| Every town and group of rural communes 
sky in the horizon of that unhappy country was | has its local elective assembly, and over these 
soon clouded over, and the early part of the|local bodies is the Zemstvo or district as- 
Emperor’s reign was oocupied in the melan-|sembly, elected by them, and by the land- 
choly task of putting down by force a Polish| owners and householders of the district. 
insurrection as prolonged as those of former | Over the Zemstvoes are the Provincial Couns 
times, and more difficult to cope with. | cils or Assemblies, which are partly nominated, 
Poland has had but little occasion to rejoice | partly elective, and, like our Court of Quarter 
in the change of masters, which at first|Sessions, have the levying of the rates, 
promised itso much, But the same must |though, unlike our Quarter Sessions, they do 
be said of Russia itself. ‘The reforms of the | not spend the money they collect, but hand 
Emperor Alexander have not wholly suc-|it over to the more representative bodies. 
ceeded, and in spite of them his reign has|These Zemstvoes perform all the functions of 
closed in a gloom even greater than that|local government. Such public spirit as 
which fell on the last days of his father. jexists in rural Russia they embody; and 
The one great and beneficent change with|though there is no very active life in them 
which the name of the late Emperor will|they are at least appropriate organs by whicly 
always be associated is the emancipation |such life as there is may be developed and. 
of the serfs. This vast change in the con- | strengthened. 
dition of the Russian peasantry is great| But notwithstanding all these reforms, the 
enough to make them look back to the | life of the late Emperor was one of sadness 
Emperor Alexander as their Liberator.|and gloom. Alone in the utter solitude of 
It is not as great as that by which the|his Imperial state, surrounded by officials 
Americans raised their slaves from the posi-| who were too often interested in deceiving 
tion of chattels to that of freedmen, and|him, disheartened by the apparent failure 
then made them citizens; but it is as near a| of his benevolent intentions, melancholy by 
parallel to that emancipation as the condition | natural temperament, and haunted for years 
of European society can supply. The change|by the ever-present expectation of sudden 
of status was less, but the numbers it affected|and violent death, his life has been a sad 
were vastly more. Some 23,000,000 of people| example of the gilded sorrow which may 
passed in a couple of years from a condition | surround the wearer of a crown. Mistaken 
of bondage to the soil to that of freedom, | wars of aggression failed to restrain or divert 
and under certain conditions to ownership |the Nihilist conspiracies, and fresh efforts to 
of the produce of the soil they till. The|repress internal discontent only provoked 
step thus taken has put Russia in the posi-| repeated attempts at regicide. No less than 
tion of the other countries of Europe. It}six desperate attempts were made upon his 
has made a great middle class possible, and | life. 
it will hereafter be the basis and perhaps the} In 1866, the Czar was fired at while enter- 
starting-point of all the progress that country | ing his carriage at St. Petersburg. Another 
may make in assimilating its social and poli-|attempt was made in Paris in 1867, by 
tical state to that of the rest of Europe. The | Bereszowski, a Pole, who fired inte the 
Russian serfs were emancipated in 1861, the | carriage in which the Czar was seated with 
full effect of the emancipation coming into | his two sons and the Emperor Napoleon. 
operation in 1863; in the next year, 1864, | In April, 1879, Solovief attempted to 
it was followed by the emancipation of the |}shoot the Czar whilst walking out, with a 
serfs in Russian Poland. Another great | revolver, but missed his aim. On February 
reform was the establishment of trial by jury. |17, 1880, the next plot developed itself in 
The late Emperor was, from a very early | the attempt to fire a mine beneath the Winter 
age, a friend of education ; and the means of | Palace at St. Petersburg; and later in the 
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year, the conspirators planned an explosion 
of dynamite on the Moscow railway on 
which the Emperor was to travel. 

The sixth and last in this ghastly series of 
Nihilist outrages, which took place on March 
13th, 1881, proved fatal. 

He is succeeded in his perilous post 
by his eldest son, who is believed to be in| 
favour of those reforms in government which | 
his father failed to carry out, and especially 
of the purification of the Civil Service from 
the corruptions which disgrace it. He is a 
man of high character and considerable 
talent. He is believed to favour the forward 
policy which has characterized the latter | 
portion of his late father’s reign. 

Undoubtedly the great and most alarming | 
feature of the reign of the late Emperor was | 
the development of Nihilism. It is true that! 
secret societies and conspiracies date back | 
as far as 1848, or before that time, many 
being connected with the wave of revolution | 
then passing over Europe ; but Nihilism, as | 
a definite creed and a political subversive | 
force, begins with the military collapse of| 
Russia after the Crimean war. 

The terribly repressive measures of Nicholas, | 
which stifled every attempt at freedom of| 
thought or action, caused the pent-up passions | 
of the discontented people to become so 
fierce that when the principles of Nihilism | 
were disseminated by Herzen, Bakunin, and} 
Karl Marx, they were eagerly embraced and | 
zealously developed by the sullenly dissatisfied | 
multitude. Looked at by the light of common- | 





sense and Christianity, it is the most devilish 
idea that ever the Evil One sent into the 
brains of «sinful men. Its main principle 
appears to be that the earth is not God’s, 
but the devil’s, and it would transform this 
fair world into a veritable pandemonium, 
and make life a wild scene of detestable 
crime. But it has its lessons. 

It teaches over again, in terrible earnest- 
ness, the lessons of the first French Revolu- 
tion, that oppression and bad government 
everywhere bear their bitter fruit, but, on the 
other hand, it shows that great reforms must 
be obtained gradually, as the masses rise to 
a sense of their need. Freedom must 
broaden slowly down, “from precedent to 
precedent,” while perfect freedom is only 
possible under perfect law, for mob tyranny 
is even worse than aristocratic tyranny. 

The reign of terror is fearfully worse than 
even a reign of oppression, but it is the 
inevitable consequence thereof. The great 
question of modern politics appears to be 
how to encourage and develop healthy and 
just self-government, without giving too great 
powers to that horror of horrors—mob-rule, 
and social subversion—or in other words, 
the great question of the day is, where to 
draw that happy line between liberty and 
licence. Indeed, we might say that this is 


the question asked in every department of 


thought, religion, and social science, as well 
as in politics; but the question is far too 
great for discussion within the limits of this 
short article. F, M. HOLMES, 
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“A CHINESE f‘UNERAL. 


7H CONG was a nursery gardener | 
in Melbourne, and was the} 
younger brother of Ah Chang, | 
or, as the inhabitants of the 
Terrace called him, “ Hawker 





John.” 

I felt very sorry for the hawker when he 
came to our house one day without his 
tray of jewellery, but burdened instead with | 
the usual supply of vegetables and fruit for, 
the family ; and asking for me, informed me | 
that his brother was dead, and was to be} 
buried on the morrow. 

He and I had been acquainted ever since 
my arrival in Melbourne a year before. 

I had heard his voice in colloquy with the 
servant at my sister-in-law’s door, and on 


being told that Hawker John was a China- 
man, I ran downstairs to look at him. 

I saw a short young man, with a flat, pale 
face, slanting eyes, broad nose, and bald 
crown, with something like a lady’s chignon 
at the back of his head, which was his pigtail, 
rolled up in order to keep it out of the way 
of sacrilegious hands, since the Chinaman 
will not go back to China without his pigtail, 
and to return thither is his chief desire. 

In this hope he lodges in a shed, eats 
sparingly, and lays up every farthing he can 
save. 

The hawker carried two large trays, ba- 
lanced upon a pole across his shoulders ; he 
wore loose calico trousers, and a kind of gray 
blouse, unconfined at the waist. 
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As he was the first Chinaman I had ever 
seen, I looked at him attentively, while Sally 
was bargaining for a comb and hairpins. 

“You very nice young lady,” said he, 
returning my scrutiny. 

After this I had frequent interviews with 
Hawker John, and the impression I had 
made upon him was deepened. To the great 
delight of Sally, who stood grinning in the 
background, he one day made me a formal 
offer of marriage, telling me that, if I would 
consent, he would take me to Canton, where 
he had a fine house, in which I should live 
in the greatest comfort, with himself and his 
brother and sister. He would introduce me 
to the Emperor, and I- should move in the 
very first society. 

All this he managed to convey in his pecu- 
liar jargon. 

I laughed, and told him I would go with 
him. 

“But are you sure I shall like China, 
John?” 

“* Me not ‘ John,’ missee ; me ‘ AhChang,’” 
replied he, frowning. ‘Ah’ is boy,” he 


their shoulders; and selling hardware and 
Jewellery about the streets. 

Ah Cong’s nursery garden was a large one, 
and every inch of ground in it was turned to 
account. He showed me the little shed in 
one corner of the garden where he and his 
brother slept; the tiny stone at which they 
cooked their rice and vegetables —little messes. 
that smelt extremely good, and looked much. 
more appetizing than the food of Irish trades- 
men and day labourers. 

My friend pressed choice flowers and fruit 
upon my sister and myself, and we went 
away laughing, and highly pleased with our 
visit. 

When a time was fixed for my return to 
Ireland, I had to break the news to Ah 
Chang. 
| He looked very grave, and was silent for 
a minute or two. 

‘“‘ Missee,” said he at length, ‘you only 
|makee fun when you say you go to Cantom 
| with poor Chinaman.” 

I confess my conscience smote me, and 
for the moment I heartily regretted my 








proceeded to explain, “me a boy, and ae jesting. 


Cong he a boy too. Yes, China beau- 


But he soon cheered up, declaring that I 


tiful country—China much better than Mel-} must choose a keepsake out of his basket. 


bourne.” 


I selected a small hand-glass, and had great 


“You’ve cut me out, miss,” said Sally, our | difficulty in refusing a handsome tea-tray, 


north of Ireland cook, whose manners had 
grown very free and easy since her arrival in 
the colony,—‘ John, there, wanted to marry | 
me before he saw you, but I wouldna’ hear 
tell of it. There’s a boy from the county | 
Derry,” she continued, “an’ him an’ me’s 
speaking the last three year. He's in the 
Bush, 165 miles out of Melbourne, care- 
taker to a settler, an’ he gets £50 a year, 
an’ is found in everything. When we ha’ ga- 
thered we’er wee plenishings, we'll build a 
house, an’ get married.” 

As her own wages were 4,50 per annum, | 
it was likely that the funds for furnishing the 
house might soon be collected. Having, 
therefore, no rival to fear in Sally, and being 
very young and light-hearted, I continued to 
run to the door every time my Chinese 
admirer appeared, and make little purchases 
from him. 

He introduced me to Ah Cong, who sup- 
plied us with fruit and vegetables, and in- 
vited me to pay hima visit in his garden, a 
little distance from the city. 

The Chinese are first-rate gardeners: their 
favourite trades in Melbourne are. hawking 
vegetables, fruit and flowers, piled in immense 
clothes baskets, and slung on a pole across 








which he almost forced upon me, saying he 
wished me to have something nice to re- 
member him by. 

To return, however, to the day, not long 
before my departure, when Hawker John 
came with our vegetables, and told me that 
Ah Cong was dead, and would be buried on 
the morrow. 

I asked my sister to accompany me to the 
cemetery; she agreed, and thither we bent 
our steps. 

I was partly actuated by the wish to see a 
Chinese funeral, and partly by the desire to 


| show respect to the dead, a feeling common 


to all classes in Ireland. Whether Ah Chang 
felt gratified at seeing me, as an Ulster 
peasant would have been on a like occasion, 
I had no means of knowing. ; 
The cemetery stands upon a hill some dis- 
tance from Melbourne, and from its shady 
walks you look down on the busy, picturesque 
city—its wide streets filled with moving 
crowds, composed of people from nearly 
every nation under heaven; and on the 
noble bay beyond, whose dark blue waters: 
sweep the glittering shore in a vast bold 
curve. 
The cemetery enfolds a large, silent com- 
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pany, who came there from almost every 
nation upon the face of the globe. The 


French bury in one corner, the Germans in 


another, the Italians ina third, the Jews have 
their burial-place set apart from the rest, and 
so have the Chinese. We saw a procession 
winding up the white, dusty road, towards 
the cemetery gate, and we went a little nearer 
the Chinese burial-ground, to see it enter. 

A long, unpainted deal box was carried by 
four men upon poles; it had no lid, and did 
not in the least resemble a coffin: but not- | 
withstanding it was the last abode of the 
nurseryman, as we plainly saw when the | 
bearers set it down. | 

Ah Cong lay within, dressed in his ordi- 
mary attire—his gray linen blouse and wide 
trousers, as we had seen him a few days pre- 
viously in the garden. 

A large stone table, somewhat like the top 
of a vault, with a stove at either side, stood 
in the centre of the burial-place ; the box 
was taken to it, and was laid down between 
the stoves. 

We watched with curiosity to see what 
should happen next. 

Fires were kindled, pots filled with water, 
and large pieces of mutton were put into 
them to boil. 

The leader in all these operations, whom 


we supposed to be the priest, although his 
dress did not differ in any respect from that 
of his companions, took out the meat when 
cooked, and put some of it into the box 
with the dead man, while he repeated some 
Chinese words in a monotonous tone. He 
next divided the remainder in equal portions 
among himself and the group of mourners, 
who ate it as they stood round the stone 
platform. 

When every morsel was finished, he care- 
fully collected the ashes of the two fires, 
continuing, as he did so, his sing-song recita- 
tions, and sprinkled them over the corpse, 


| which was then borne to the grave prepared 


for it, and covered with earth. 

Little headstones, bearing short inscrip- 
tions in Chinese, marked the most of the 
graves. Nothing more was said; the cere- 
monial seemed to be completed by the act 
of sweeping out the ashes and pouring them 
over the corpse. 

When I use poor Hawker John’s hand 
glass, the whole strange scene in the cemetery 
flashes back vividly upon my memory. 

A year has passed since I left Melbourne, 
and I do not know whether he still hawks 
his goods there, or has returned to his own 
country to spend his earnings. 

LETITIA M’CLINTOCK. 


‘A BOUT 


BREAD. 


A LESSON FOR BREAD MAKERS AND BREAD EATERS. 


BY PROFESSOR 


@ ERY likely were you to be asked, 
“Of what is bread made ?” you 
would reply, “‘ Flour and water.” 
And if the question were put in 
another form,—‘ What is there 
in bread?”—the answer might be, “ Crust 
and crumb.” But what we mean by our 
questions is not touched in these answers. 
Our inquiry is a chemical one. We desire 
to look beneath the surface into the very 
constituents or components of bread. To 
as the names given to the inside or to the 
outside of a loaf are of little moment; nor 
do the materials which have been mixed to 
make the dough concern us very specially 
just now. © But we do want to learn of what 
different substances, or compounds, bread 
consists, and in what way, and how far, these 





A. H. CHURCH. 


several substances or compounds are useful 
as human food. 

Now, roughly speaking, there are five 
substances or compounds in bread. These 


may be arranged, as may the constituents of 


all foods, in two groups those that can be 
burnt, and those that cannot be burnt—or 
the combustible constituents of food, and 


the incombustible. As one of the chief 


functions of food is to furnish the body with 
heat, the distinction just made is clearly one 
of much importance. It will be convenient 
if in this place we introduce to our readers a 
word or term which will be found useful in 
designating all those constituents of human 
food which are of real service in the building 
up, the repair, and the working of the body 
That term is zvfrien¢. Starch is a nutrient 
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so is fat. Albumen, the chief constituent of 
white of egg, is a nutrient; so is phos- 
phate of lime. 

Before proceeding further, it will be neces- 
sary to put out, in tabular form, a simple and 
condensed classification of nutrients: here 
it is— 

Division I, INCOMBUSTIBLE COMPOUNDS. 
_Group I. WATER; the carrier of nutritive mate- 
rials and waste products : it forms an essential part 
of all animal tissues. 

Group 2. SALTs, or MINERAL MATTER; such as 
common salt, and phosphate of lime, which serve to 
effect changes and build up certain tissues. 


Division II. ComBusTiBLE COMPOUNDs. 


Group 3. CARBON ComPouNDS, such as starch, 
sugar, and fat, which serve in great part to keep up 
the heat and movements of the body, and are often 
called heat-givers or force-producers. 

Group 4. NITROGEN CompounDs, such a3 albu- 
men, globulin, fibrin, and casein, which are the chief 
formative and reparative nutrients, and so are called 
flesh-formers. But they are captble of producing fat, 
and, by the oxidation of the carbon and hydrogen in 
them, may originate heat and motion. 


We are now in a position to say some- 





is mineral matter. It is, like water, incom™ 
bustible, or incapable of being burnt : indeed, 
for the most part it is in what chemists call 
the fully oxidized or burnt condition already. 
We roughly ascertain the amount of mineral 
matter in any article of food by burning it: 
the ash is mineral matter somewhat altered in 
condition and amount by the process of 
burning. Now bread contains the natural 
mineral matter of the flour, and in addition 
to that the common salt which is added by 
the baker. There is also a very small 
quantity of mineral matter, chiefly lime, in- 
troduced in the water with which the dough 
is made. Altogether about 85 grains of 
mineral matter, of which 50 grains may be 
common salt, will be present in one pound 
of bread. The natural mineral matter (35 
grains) consists mainly of phosphates of 
potash and magnesia, necessary for many 
useful purposes in the nutrition of the body, 
but needing some addition of lime to enable 
them to become true “ bone-formers,” the 
office with which the’ ash or mineral matter 











thing of a definite kind concerning the food- of our food is usually credited. The need- 


value, as well as the composition, of wheaten 
bread. Perhaps the simplest way of dealing 





ful lime to produce the true bone-former or 
phosphate of lime from the phosphates of 





with this matter will be to assume that we! magnesia and potash of flour is to be found 
are chemically pulling to pieces—that is,|in ordinary water, especially when it is some- 
analysing—a pound of fine white wheaten| what hard, but it is still more freely furnished 
bread. ‘To make this, rather less than 12|by green vegetables. It should be men- 
ounces of flour and about 5 ounces of|tioned here that fine white bread is deficient 
water will have been taken. Like all vege-| in natural mineral matters. So that if a man 
table matters, this flour already contains} were compelled to live on it exclusively, 
some water, rather more than 1} ounce in 12| only supplementing it with ordinary drink- 
ounces. Thus, in the materials taken to/ing water, he would find a daily allowance 
yield one pound of bread, there will be about | of a quartern loaf would give him but 140 





6}; ounces of water altogether. Now water| grains instead of the 170 grains which he 


is a nutrient ; perhaps, considering the many 
offices it performs in the nutrition of the 
body, it may be termed the most important 
of all the nutrients. In bread it amounts to 
two-fifths of the whole weight of the crust and 
crumb taken together ; but we need a larger 
proportion than two-fifths in our daily food. 
Indeed, we must take, under ordinary con- 
ditions of moderate work and exercise, at 
least twice that proportion, namely, four-fifths 
of our daily ration, that is of all the meat 
and drink, or solid and liquid, which we con- 
sume in 24 hours. In other words, if a man 
were to eat a quartern loaf a day, and 
nothing else, he would need to supplement 
the deficiency of water in the 4 pounds of 
bread, by drinking at least 3 imperial pints 
of water. 

We now pass on to consider the second 
nutrient named in ours classified list. This 





needs. This deficiency of phosphates and 
potash salts in our fine wheaten bread is due 
to the exclusion of those parts of the wheat 
grain in which the mineral matter is more 
abundant. ‘The introduction of middlings, 
sharps, and pollard, three coarser mill-pro- 
ducts obtained in grinding wheat, would cure 
this defect of fine flour at once, since these 
rejected portions of the grain contain from 
three to eight times as much mineral matter 
as fine flour. 

Turning now to the combustible nutrients, 
we may learn how the third group of nutri- 
ents, to which we have given the name of 
carbon compounds, is represented in bread. 
But firstly we must state that all the com- 
bustible compounds in food contain carbon : 
we here call some only of them “ carbon 
compounds,” in order to insist upon the pre- 
eminent importance of the carbon which they 
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contain, while other compounds also con- 
taining carbon owe their food value to other 
elements, such, for instance, as nitrogen. 
Another statement should be made in this 
place concerning the carbon compounds of 
which we are speaking. ‘They belong to two 
sub-groups, the members of which have not 
the same value. In the case of bread the 
carbon compounds to which the office of 
maintaining the warmth of the body and the 
power.of doing work, both internal and ex- 
ternal, is chiefly assigned, belong almost 
exclusively to one of these groups, of which 
the best representative is starch. Associated 
with the starch of bread there is a good deal 
of a gummy substance derived from starch, 
and called dextrin, and also a little sugar. 
The dextrin is found chiefly in the crust, and, 
like the sugar, is more easily and rapidly 
digested than starch. Taking these three 





and the total amount of nitrogen compounds, 
or flesh-formers, remains for consideration. 
The second group of combustible nutrients, 
or the fourth group in the entire series of 
nutrients, is marked_out by the possession ot 
very peculiar and very complex properties. 
They are the only constituents of food which 
are capable of yielding or being transformed 
into the true substance of flesh, that is, 
muscular tissue. Theyall contain the element 
nitrogen, and are termed nitrogen com 
pounds. But only a very few out of the 
hundreds of nitrogen compounds which are 
known to exist deserve the name of flesh 
formers. Even in the wheat-grain there 
are some nitrogen compounds which are 
incapable of being transformed into flesh. 
Amongst mill-products it will be found that 
fine flour contains the least nitrogen and the 
least flesh-formers, and that “ coarse mid 


closely-allied carbon compounds together, |dlings” contain one-third more both of the 
we may say that nearly half the weight of|element nitrogen and of true flesh-formers. 
ordinary bread consists of them, so that|Some of the coarser mill-products, while 
there will be nearly tight ounces in the/richer in nitrogen, are not proportionately 


pound. 


} 


richer in flesh-formers, while they contain a 


But we have said nothing about the other | considerable quantity of fibrous matter, which 


sub-group of carbonaceous nutrients. 
includes such substances as fat and oil. Now 
as the main use of carbon compounds is to 
give out heat, and also what is obtainable 
from the same source, namely work, it will 
be evident that fat and oil, which we all 
know are easily combustible, must furnish 
large supplies of warmth and energy to the 
body in which they are burnt. In fact they 
are far more effective as heat-givers and force- 
producers than starch and sugar. Roughly, 
the 100 grains of vegetable fat which exist 
in the one pound of bread are equal to 240 
grains of starch. But even this is not a 
large amount, and it is named here merely 
in order to point out that fine flour is much 
poorer in fat than the whole-wheat grain, 
and that coarse middlings sometimes contain 
three times as much fat. It should be noted 
that the fat of food is the best source for 
the fat which is produced in the body ; and 
there are other reasons why it should be in- 
troduced into our daily food in larger pro- 
portion than that in which it occurs in white 
bread. A good proportion between the fat 
in our total mixed daily diet and the starch, 
sugar, and other similar carbon compounds 
therein, has been found by experiment to be 
g ounces ofthe former to 12 of the latter. 
What should be the proportion: or ratio 
between the. total amount of carbon com- 
pounds. or heat-givers (calculated as. starch) 


It|can scarcely be called a nutrient at all, and 
|which, especially when in the rough state in 


which it is found in pollard and bran, has an 
irritating effect upon the alimentary canal, 
hurrying the food through the digestive tract 
before its goodness can be thoroughly di- 
gested and absorbed. Yet there is no doubt 
whatever that we systematically reject, in our 
present system of milling and bread-making, 
certain parts of the wheat-grain which are 
richer in bone-formers, richer in fat, and 
richer in flesh-formers than the fine flour 
with which we prepare our pretty and delicate- 
looking white bread. By first cleaning the 
grain, and then,removing the outermost and 
least valuable of the five coats of the wheat, 
and grinding up the whole remaining portion, 
we should secure a food of palatable, even 
rich, flavour, and oneapproaching more nearly 
than white bread does the right proportions 
of all the chief nutrients. The nitrogem 
compounds may be cited as affording an 
instance of the improvement in composition 
which would be effected by the introduction 
of a whole-meal bread of fine texture in place 
of that now in common use. 

In white bread they seldom exceed 7 parts 
in the 100; and sometimes fall below this. 
amount : in whole-meal bread they are rarely 
less than 8 per cent. and sometimes as high 
as 9. There are two causes for this differ- 
ence. One of these we have already pointed 
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out, namely, that the exclusion, from bread | whole-meal bread, the ratio is rather under 
made of the whitest flour, of one-fourth of} 6 of heat-givers to 1 of flesh-formers. This 
the substance of the wheat-grain, and that) ratio is much nearer that which we have 
fourth the richest in nitrogen compounds, cited as the best for general use, which may 
impoverishes the remaining portion very be given as lying somewhere between 4 to 1 
seriously. But the other cause is not self-| and 5 to 1. 

evident. It consists in the fact that varieties| It may be of service to our readers if we 
of wheat peculiarly rich in nitrogen com- conclude this brief and imperfect paper on a 
pounds are available for whole-meal bread, | very large and important subject by setting 
but not equally so, through the dark colour! down for comparison and contrast the results 
of the flour they yield, for the finest white of average analyses of white bread and 


bread. whole-meal bread :— 
One word remains to be added concerning st Whole-meal 
the ratio or proportion which should subsist is aes gy Seg 
Tee > sever: 1eNnte 7 as) 3 n n >. 
between the several nutrients of which we ozs. grains. ozs, grains. 
have been writing. We cannot here enter Water ay : 6 ‘ong | 6s aig 
upon the whole subject, but we may just Phosphates and potash salts o 35 @ go 
state that for ordinary conditions of climate, CoM salt - + © rae 49 
am "iaies , : .) | Starchand dextrin . 7 283 6 272 
work, exercise, and health the figures will Frat : : , ° 112 0 I50 
approach these : Flesh-formers  . : I 52 I 130 
Fibre . é ‘ oO 14 fe) 160 
Water Io> Heat-givers, as starch 22 Other substances a re) 15 Oo 146 


Mineral matter 1 Flesh-formers 5 aie 
; 7 It is important to add that the wheat- 


The chief matter to be attended to is to} meal, and whole-meal bread, of which men- 
maintain the proper relation between the tion has been made in this paper, are not 
heat-givers calculated as starch and the flesh- | the ordinary brown bread of ordinary bakers. 
formers. In fine white bread there are more! This commonly consists of very ordinary 
than 7 parts of the former to 1 part of the) flour, to which a dash of very ordinary bran 
latter ; in the average of all the analyses in| has been added, and is a thing to be 
our possession of wheat-meal bread, and_/ avoided. 





Do 
JHE fiurrest ime. 
WOULD not die in the morning, But I fain would die in the even, 
When the earth is fresh and fair, When the sunniest hours are o’er. 
When the strength that the night has given | And the season of peace and silence 
Makes the burden less hard to bear ; Descends on the earth once more ; 
When the flowers wear their brightest apparel, When the silver rays of the starlight 
And the bee goes murmuring by, Shine out in the sky above, 
And the sound of the lark’s sweet carol Like tremulous gleams of the far-light _ 
Rings out in a sapphire sky. That glows round the Throne of Love. 
I would not die in the noontide, Ah, well! we are just as children, 
In the beauty and warmth of day, Each having his hope and fear, 
When the sweetness and fragrance of summer Each breathing his own petition 
Are wooing the heart to stay ; To the Strength that he feels is near ; 
When the birds sing low in the shadows, We know that our Father heeds us, ° 
And the brooklet is rippling free, Though often we long for rest, 
From the hillside on through the meadows _ He will call us as soon as He needs us, 
That stretch to the distant sea. And surely His time is best. STANSBY. 
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CHAPTER I.——-MY FAMILY CIRCLE. 





the worse for wear from long| 
service in various hot climates, | 
I resolved to try the effect of a! 
voyage as a restorative of some of the strength | 
in which I used to. take much pride. So 
finally, after a good deal of wavering between 
several likely places, I settled on a trip to 
Sydney. It is the fashion nowadays to 
advise a voyage for unstrung nerves and| 
weakened muscles, and though I had not} 
found the one from India particularly in- 
vigorating, even the energetic winds of the 
“* Bay ” failing to infuse a little more life into 
me, yet it seemed there was nothing better to 
be done than take my doctor’s advice, follow 
the fashion, and go to sea. 

A couple of months lounging at mine ease 
had done no good, and a month’s conscien- 
tious trudging through the stubble after the 
shyest and most irritating of birds (they were 
attheir shyest and sauciest that year) failed also 
to bring me up to the mark at all—therefore 
I pinned my faith to Sydney. 

WhySydney, particularly, to this day Icould 
not tell. I had nogreat wish to see Sydney. 
In fact, as a matter of pleasure merely, I, 
should have objected to seeing Sydney, or, | 
rather, taking so much trouble to see it, fine 
city as itis. But it was a good way off, and 
promised the best kind of voyage, excepting, 
perhaps, to the Cape, but the Cape was as 
familiar to me as my mother’s drawing-room. 
I certainly never wished for a sight of Table 
Mountain, and the glaring, fried-up town it 
overtops, ever again ; as well see something | 
new whilst one was about it. America) 


tempted me, but it was too near. So, partly | 


|upon as nothing short of enemies. 


during the outbreak in India, where I 


|chanced to be at the time, a newly turned- 
X7@T home on furlough from India, | 
and finding myself considerably | 


out subaltern. The qualms before the 
enemy then were nothing to the qualms 
before the enemy now. It is not given to 
every man to be blessed with seven spinster 
sisters, and one married ; and sisters who, in 
the face of the plan which I had devised 
and matured all by myself, could be looked 
It would 
require all the courage and resolution pos- 
sible to muster to hold my own against 
them, 

To be the centre of an adoring number of 
sisters and one mother, and no brothers to 
divide their attentions with, is pleasant, 
doubtless, but it has its disadvantages. 
Now my sisters were excellent sisters, and 
without doubt thoroughly good women at 
heart altogether. 

There was nothing that they would not do 
for their dear brother. Read nice books to 
him out loud—in rather monotonous voices 
certainly, but they could not help that—and 
write his letters for him, and be ready to 
fetch and carry for him to any extent, if he 
would let them, which he did not always; and 
as to shirt buttons and glove mendings, I 
back my sisters against any man’s living for 
their attentions to these particulars. 

The most exacting brother must have 
been more than satisfied, for they vied with 
each other, did these seven dear young 
/women—lI can scarcely say girs, for Augusta, 
the youngest, wastwenty-six, and Alexandrina, 
the eldest, owned cheerfully to forty — in 
doing all that their sisterly affections could 
devise as regards the creature comforts of 
their only brother. But———that fearful du¢ 
which infects all the charms of this life— 
there were drawbacks, as I said before, to 





from the distance and partly, I suppose, | the pleasant position I occupied. My sisters 
because: we have an unfortunate habit of| were not angelic in their tempers, my sisters 
going blindly on to what is in store for us,|had, to put it mildly, strong wills, they had 
I fixed uponthe Antipodes asmy destination. opinions of their own, and they were also 

Here, as a word for myself, let me say that) endowed with a talent for expressing these 
it required no little courage to come to such | opinions very plainly. And they not un- 
a determination as after many cogitations I| naturally expected some return for the 
arrived at. A great deal more courage, it/ devotion they were ready to bestow, which 
seemed to me, than had been necessary,| return was nothing short of my putting my- 
Owing to some uncommonly nasty situations| self entirely at their disposal. In fact, they 
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seized upon me body and soul from the first 
moment of my return, and had I dared to 
call either my own, the result would have 
been extremely unpleasant. The only chance 
of peace was to remain passive, and hitherto 
I had been as passive as any lamb, submit- 
ting to be dragged hither and thither, to be 
sent there and ordered here, quite according 
to their sweet wills and desires. The last 
time I was at home it was bad enough, but 
now after eight years away, they made more 
inconvenient fuss over me than ever. I 
invariably found my days disposed of as it 
seemed best to them. 

“Dear Ivy,” such was their affectionate 
abbreviation of my ridiculous name “Ivan- 
hoe,” “ will go there with us. Ivy will take us 
to the croquet ” (hateful game, it was still in 
full force in our part of the world) “party this 
afternoon. Ivy will do this, that, and the 
other,”—was continually dinned into my 
ears from morning till night, all without the 
slightest reference to the Ivy in question 
whatever. So for very peace sake, and 
because of being tired out, I let them dispose 
of me as they liked. It could not last for 
ever. And, poor things, they had not much 
enjoyment. Theirs had been dull lives, and 
if it was a pleasure to them to have a big 
soldier brother to drag about, it was not 
much for him to let them have their way. 
I did make my escape once to a friend’s for 
a month’s shooting, and there was a rare 
cackling on my departure thence. They 
always wanted me at hand to trot out before 
their friends, though what there was to show 
off in a well-worn, sun-dried soldier, they 
themselves only knew. 

There would be a regular uproar when the 
fearful news was made known that I had 
actually determined on a voyage to the Anti- 


trary opinion to her daughters, it was very 
speedily knocked over, and finally squashed 
by superiority of numbers. 

So she had got into the way of leaving 
everything to be settled by the “ girls,” 
headed by their captain, Alexandrina, though 
| she was generally pushed aside by our second 
| sister, Araminta, who in a way ruled the house. 
| My father was generally in a state of gout 
|Or some other infirmity, and interfered very 
| little with the domestic government. 

My mind made up to do the deed, the 
difficulty was to choose the most propitious 
| moment for making known the resolution I 
| had arrived at. Many times I thought I 
had screwed up my courage to the proper 
point, and as many times did it fail me. I 
| had got even to the door of their work-room 
| they had a room where they concocted 
devices on wood and in crewels every morn- 
ing, and squabbled and gossiped according 
|to their wont—and had even half turned the 
|handle, when I was forced to turn back 
again—a perfect coward. 

Most sons would have got their mother 
}as a go-between. But it would have been 
useless in my case. All she would say, would 
ibe, “Ask the girls, Ivanhoe dear. The girls 
}will advise you better than I can.” And, 
| perhaps—‘I am sorry you are thinking of 
leaving us, dear Ivanhoe.” And that would 
| be about all of it with her. 
| Left to herself, my mother would have 
|been one of the most delightful women 
| going —sweet-tempered, and perfectly unself- 
ish, and always cheerful; but she was so 
| overpowered with daughters that she had 
| allowed herself to become a perfect nonentity 

in her own house. ‘ 
| At last I came to the determination to 











woman, and if ever she did venture a con- 








podes, and actually fixed the time for my | avoid making the terrible disclosure which had 
departure, without taking my dear family into|to be made when they were not altogether, 
consultation. For it was nothing short of an| though it was very certain that dire offence 
absolute religion amongst the seven Miss| would be given if one knew it before the 
Joneses, that no kind of event should occur, | others ; there seemed nothing else for it. So 
from attending a penny reading in the village, | hearing Alexandrina say one day at luncheon 
or as to which three or four out of the seven | that she was going to have a good afternoon 
were to appear at our annual county ball, | of cutting out of poor children’s clothes, and 
without the matter being duly weighed in full | several of the others announce their intention 
family conclave, and being duly weighed and | of making calls, I creep up to the work-room 
considered, talked of backwards and forwards, | to break the news to her first. 

and amiably squabbled over by each of the} Alexandrina is the most good-natured, sen- 
seven assembled for the purpose. My mother |sible and least exacting of them all, which 
sometimes made up the eighth, but my /|characteristics cause her to be rather kept 
mother was one that took life easily. She |down and set aside by the others, which she 
went on the principle of letting people please | generally took in very good part, but was 
themselves. She was not a self-asserting | able to assert herself when necessary. 
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Not to let my courage cool this time, I|to on that occasion. But no, I must make 
open the door suddenly and begin at once :}an exception in favour of Alexandrina. She 
“ Alexandrina, I have something to say to|only said she was sorry, and looked it. But 
you—some news to tell you.” There was ajby the others my conduct was looked 
large screen put inside the door between it|upon, as I knew it would be, as nothing 
and the fire-place, so I could only see that |short of the most barbarous cruelty. Ara- 
part of the room where my eldest sister|minta, always rude if you gave her the 
stood leaning over a table, scissors in hand. |chance, was the most unpleasant. ‘ What’s 
The room was quite quiet, and she appeared |the good of your going to Sydney, I should 
to be entirely alone—what was my dismay |like to know? It won’t make you any less 
then, when no sooner were the words out of | ugly than you are now,” was the last most 
my mouth, than I was greeted with a perfect | cutting thing that she could think of, having 
chorus of shrill voices from behind the screen | otherwise exhausted her somewhat feeble 
echoing my words. stock of sarcasms. I regret to acknowledge 

Poor things, they were glad of anything |that my sisters were not over-polished, and 
to enliven their dul! lives, drudging amongst | decidedly not witty, though the truth of her 
the poor, and seeing just the same people |remark was unanswerable. Beyond putting 
day after day, with nothing better than an |a little more flesh on my bones, and giving 
obsolete croquet party, or dead-alive dinner, |me back some of my old strength, I had 
by way of variety, and the word “ news” |certainly not indulged in any visions of any 
sounded like something exciting. other change in my outward man from the 

Behind the screen they were, the whole | voyage. 
blessed six of them, and ail agog ina minute] We were a plain family—our parents 
for the xezs. |were as plain a couple as could well be 

The twins (Isabella and Belinda) twined | found. My mother’s, a_ jovial, round 
their arms round each other, their favourite | faced, turned-up nose, and plainness. My 
attitude, and stood open-mouthed expecting. |father’s of lank, thin and _ melancholy 
Araminta kneeling on the hearth-rug, poker |character. I, from a long, thin, plain baby, 
in hand, paused in her occupation of stirring | had grown into a long, thin, plain boy, and 
the fire, and scowled in an unbelieving way|thence if possible, into a longer, thinner, 
at poor guilty me. Lucretia, the ecstactic and | plainer young man; there was no filling me 
enthusiastic one of the family, clasped me|out or fattening me at all, though various 
round the throat, to the danger of my collar| were the experiments tried to do so. Many 
and windpipe. Catherine upset, in her agi-/are the painful nicknames that on account 
tation, a fearful design in high-art crewels, I’ of my personal appearance it has been my 
believe they called it, in a frame; and Augusta |lot to bear. But after thirty, I believe I 
shut up her novel with an emphatic bang. [really did improve to a certain extent, so 

There could not have been a more unpro- | people said. Not finding my own counte- 

pitious moment. With those twelve terrible} nance a profitable study, I avoided the 
eyes upon me, I was struck mute as a}|contemplation of it as much as possible, but 
dummy. Never in my life did I feel so little|in the process of shaving could not help 
brotherly towards my seven sisters. But I|noticing that I was not quite so lantern- 
was in for it, and must make the best of my | jawed as of yore—that my shoulders had 
case. So, disengaging myself from Lucretia’s | widened out—and a moustache, which had 
fairy fingers, I avoided the row of counte- | been very obstinate for many years, covered 
nances before me by walking to the window. [very respectably a not too handsome mouth. 
“Tt is not much of news,” I begin desperately.| So that at thirty-four I do not think I 
At which there was a prolonged “Oh!”|could be considered downright ugly, and 
“Nothing very pleasant, I am afraid you|though there was no hope of any further 
will think,” and come to a stop again. Alex-|improvement, there was no need to rake up 
andrina was still at her work ; she always took/an old grievance. But it was Araminta’s 
things calmly. Then, with a gasp and a jerk, | way. 
I bring out the “ news,” not daring to breathe |. My sisters were all alike in their personal 
until it was all said. There was an ominous |appearance. Any two of them might have 
silence. when the last word, Sydney, was | passed for twins, for they had a curious way 
spoken, and then the storm broke. Every-|.of all looking about the same age, and they 
thing nasty that seven women could think of |all took after my father’s melancholy, not 
to say to ‘one unfortunate man had I to listen | sweet-tempered, style of plainness. 
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As a set-off—as a set-off against their 
want of beauty, they were all endowed with 
very fine names, as has been seen. It was a 
fancy of my mother’s. She liked fine 
names—her own was Diana. She could not 
let even me be plain Tom, Dick, or Harry, 
but must needs christen me to my con- 
tinual mortification. How I hated the sight 
of that red-backed book, which stood with 
its long row of fellows in an aggressive position 
in the library bookcase. I knew she got my 
name off the back of it, for never to my 
knowledge did she look zzséde a book except- 
ing her Bible and Prayer-book at any time; 
even being abbreviated to ‘‘Ivy” was cer- 
tainly not an improvement, and they had 
taken care to give me no other name to fall 
back upon. Ivanhoe Jones—were ever two 
such names brought into close relationship 
before ? 

But to get back to my story, such as it is. 

I let my sisters have it all their own way 
as far as words went. They liked the sound 
of their own voices. So after explaining to 
them in jerks here and there, when there was 
a faint chance of making myself heard, the 
reason of my heartless desertion, and that 


having long leave, with every hope of “ exten-| 
| by the way, though something like it) is 
| singularly primitive, or was a few years ‘ago, 
But| but they talked of bringing a line close to it, 


that was not the last I was to hear of it. It|so no doubt by this time the mossy old roofs, 


sion,” there would still be plenty of time to 
devote to them, I remain mute until a lull in 
the storm gives me a chance of escape. 


was merely the beginning, and so various were 





own, and I came to the conclusion that I 
must be an unnatural, selfish brute, and was 
just going to tell my father that I would give 
it up. My father had taken the announce- 
ment of my intended voyage with his usual 
look of boredom when his son and heir made 
any communication to him (somehow, fathers 
and sons and heirs never do hit it off well, at 
least I know a great many who don’t)—when 
all at once a bright inspiration, seizes me. 
To go and see Amy—to consult Amy—she 
would know—Amy always knew everything. 
No sooner thought of than done. In twelve 
hours’ time, without consulting anybody, I 
| was on my way to the little Devonshire village 
| where Amy lived. 


CHAPTER II.—THE CURATE’S HOME, 





| BOUT seven miles from Exeter is to 
be found a village, the like of which 
|is never seen but in Devonshire. It seems 
| to put one back a century, only to walk down 
| the narrow street—it has but one—and look 
|at its old-world houses with their over- 
| hanging roofs, mostly of thatch, and their 
| windows latticed. 

Brenton (which is not quite its real name, 


lattices, and rickety old steps up to the doors, 


the devices with which the seven made the) with their “ bobbins,” are fast disappearing 
house tov hot to hold me, that many times I| in favour of slates, sash windows, convenient 


was on the point of giving up my intention| entrances, and door knockers. 


For it is sur- 


for the sake of restoring amiability to the} prising what magic alterations the presence 


aggrieved countenances which met me at) 
ito knock under to what may be ugly, but 


every turn, ‘ | 

Alexandrina was cold; Araminta bitter | 
and demonstrative in her opinion. The| 
twins sulked; and Augusta—who, on the 
strength of being the youngest, affected childish | 
and innocent airs—treated me to an in-| 
fantile petishness whenever I went near her. | 
Catherine, the third, and Lucretia, who| 
came just below me in age, after the first| 
outbreak, did not trouble themselves so much | 
as the others about the matter, beyond show-| 
ing an objectionable indifference to my shirt- 
buttons and other little comforts which they 
had been wont to pay attention to. But then 
Lucretia was in love, and Catherine devoted 
to good works. She was never to be seen 
without a good little book or some church 
work of some kind or other about her. In 
the face of seven against one it was out of 
the question for any poor fellow to hold his 





of a railway will effect. The picturesque has 
suits the times better, everywhere. But eight 
or nine years ago, Brenton remained very 
much as it had done, I expect for a couple of 
centuries, for many were the proppings-up, 
patchings and mendings on some of the 
crazy old buildings. The coach went within 
three miles of Brenton, and set me down at 
a farm-house, Woodhead by name. 

I knew farmer Churchill and his wife well, 
It was not the first time I had been deposited 
at their friendly. door, and the good wife 
came out, beaming all over her round, jolly 
face, to welcome me. 

“Why, lawks, zir, you must o’ started 
betimes sure-ly to be here o’ this time o’ day. 
Do ye come in, my man’s just home, he’s 
been out in turmit field all morning, and I 
have got a nice bit o’ dinner ready, if you 
will be pleased to have a bit, though I am 
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fashed it be only gammon and taties. If I} down to’ Newton, where my married dater 
had knowed you be comin, Cap’en, 1 would a’| lives, my head was that crazy that Sarah Ann 
killed that there white pullet what’s no good | (just had her second, she had) says to me, 
for laying.” And the good soul, with a fine| says she, ‘Mother, whatever is the matter 
eye to economy as well as hospitality, and|with you?’ AndI says to her-——” 
breathless with her long speech, bustled me} But any further information from Mrs. 
before her into her spotless front kitchen. |Churchill was here interrupted by the en- 
In the middle of the room stood a deal| trance of the “master,” who half shook my 
table covered with a clean cloth, the floor} hand off, with many kindly expressions of 
was well whitened all round, a cheerful wood | pleasure at seeing me. 
fire blazed on the hearth, and you could see| A perfect picture of an old-fashioned far- 
yourself in the shining tin covers and things | mer was farmer Churchill, with his knee- 
over the age-stained mantel-shelf, on which| breeches and _gaiters, broad-brimmed hat, 
were perched china dogs and shepherdesses land jolly face. On his left arm he held a 
of ancient device, handed down no doubt | | pretty little fair boy, about a year and half 
as great treasures from generation to genera- (old, I suppose, the baby of the family. 
tion. A tall black settle stood on one side; ‘I am most‘ashamed to own to him, that 
of the fireplace, and on the other was a/I be, and me a grandmother these vour 
high-backed arm-chair with a spindle-legged | years come December,” said Mrs. Churchill, 
table beside it, with a great basket on it of|as her husband handed little Dick over to 
work, and a large Bible. | her. 
It would be hard to find a pleasanter pic-| “Get out with you, mother-—you don’t 
ture of homely country life than that farmer’s | looks no older than Sarak Ann yourself,” 
kitchen presented on that October morning. [responded her good man. And in a low 
“My master and me have taken to the| voice to me, “that won’t be the last, Ireckon;” 
front kitchen now, since Tom and Bill got|and then loudly, “I likes plenty about me. 
’prenticed in Exeter, and Peggy went lady’s| The house seems gone to sleep like, since 
maid to Miss Seymour. ‘There’s only Siddie| the others were put out. You see, zir, we 
and. little Dick at home now—and it got! lost vour, straight off, with the fever, between 
a’most too much for me looking arter the lot} my boy what’s ’prenticed in Exeter, and little 
in back kitchen,” said Mrs. Churchill, in| Dick, so we makes of him more than’s good, 
almost an apologetic tone, as accepting her| perhaps. But he be varmer by-and-by. 
kind invitation to stop and “take a bit with} He won’t leave his old fader.” And a 
them,” she insisted on my taking the place regular little farmer Dick looked already. 
of honour in the high-backed chair. | His little face quite a ridiculous imitation of 
“ And what time o’day may it be when you | his father’s. 
started, Captin ?” inquired my hostess, seating| Presently a light-faced girl brought in the 
herself very straight, incompany attitude, on|dinner, dropping a deep courtesy as she 
the settle in front of me. jcame. She had on a very clean dress and a 
“ Half-past six, Mrs. Churchill, before any | white apron, and looked as good as she was 
of them were up. It is a long drive, you| pretty. 
know, from Brownlands to Southampton, and | “That’s Siddie, our youngest girl,” ex- 
I wanted to be off as early as possible, to get | ‘plained Mrs. Churchill. “You mind _ her, 
down in time tocatch the mid-day coach. It|Cap’en. Though she is growed a bit to be 
isa great convenience, that coach, there used | zure, since you was here last.” Which was but 
to be only one early in the morning the last) natural, considering the time that had passed 
time I was here.” I felt I must make con-| since then, and it was not easy to connect 
versation too. ‘tall, well-grown Lydia, with a little dark 
“Well, you see, zir, there be so many of| shrimp of agirl that I could just faintly cal? 
them towerists always a coming this way now, | to remembrance. 
that one co-ach was no good ’t all, and they | “Shall I take yours in little parlour, zir, or 
do say as the co-aches will be done away with | you will be pleased to eat here along with 
al’gether soon, and that they have marked | lus ?” 
out railway line a’ready. I never went in one) “Here by all means, Mr. Churchill,” I 
of them there dratted things but once in my | answer, not at all relishing the idea of being 
life, and never will no more. No, not if I| banished to a dank, dark little room that I 


lives to be a hundert years old. What with|had caught sight of in passing. 
the hollering and screeching, when I gets| So grace being said by the farmer, we sat 
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down ; he remarking kindly that there was 
no pride about the Cap’en. Little Dick was 
perched in a high chair beside his mother, 
where he maintained a solemn and discreet 
silence all through dinner. 

The gammon was done to a turn, and the 
“‘vourty-volds,” as farmer Churchill called 
them, were some of the finest specimens seen 
out of a show. 

“I always hold by vourty-volds, they be 
the best taties out for good croppers, not but 
what there be handsomer ones to look at, the 
‘kidney’ now, but handsome is as handsome 
does, I say—and they kidneys have a nasty 
trick of getting the d’sease into em.” So the 
good farmer led off the conversation plea- 
santly, of which there was no Jack, for his 
wife had plenty to say for herself, and his 
daughter shyly put in her word now and then. 
Lydia waited on us, carrying the things away 
into the other kitchen when done with, 
whence came the sound of the farm-servants’ 
voices, and the clatter of knives and forks, 
showing that they too were busy refreshing 
the “inner man.” 

Afterthe gammon and “vourty-volds ” came 
a substantial rice pudding, and an excellent 
cheese, which went very well with the cider, 
which, though sharp, was clear and good, and 
evidently a matter of no little pride to the 
farmer. 

“There’s not much zider can beat that, 
Cap’en,” he said, fetching a frothing jugful 
himself from a new tap. 
no doctoring of it up. 
zider, and nought beats 
drinked.” 

And the worthy man, by way of recommen- 
dation, buried his face forthwith in a huge 
pewter, and took a draught deep and long. 

It was my first experience of a farm-house 
dinner, and a very pleasant experience it was. 
Everything was so clean and nicely served, 
though it is true we had only steel forks with 
two prongs to eat with, and pewter mugs to 
drink out of. 

Farmer Churchill would by no means con- 
sent to my going until I had smoked a friendly 
pipe with him, and afterwards inspected 


It just be honest 
it that I ever 


every live thing, young and old, about the| 


place, the good farmer taking especial 
pride in a remarkably leggy colt, with a head 
that must have caused him no small incon- 
venience to carry, but I suppose he got used 
to it, and a spotted calf, which he declared 
to be “a rale Garnsey, and no mistake.” 
After these had been shown off, nothing 
would do but I must go and see Mrs. Church- 


“ No nonsense— | 


ill’s dairy, and a goodly sight too, with its 
rows of large pans of milk with thick cream 
on the top, its dishes of rolls of butter, and 
baskets of brown and white eggs, and over 
it all a delightful sense of plenty of fresh air 
and cold water. i 

Last of all, “‘ Lyddy” came up witha shy 
courtesy, and her pretty blush, to ask me to 
look at a lot of little yellow balls of chickens 
in her apron, of which she seemed mightily 
iproud. A late “clech,” she called it—I 
}don’t know how they spell it—‘‘ and she 
| was going to bring them up in the house for 
ja bit, for fear they should be nipped with the 
| cold.” 
| At length I made my escape, and started 
|on the way to sister Amy’s house, farmer 
|Churchill promising to send my “port- 
|manty” over by one of the men in the 
| evening. 

So down the deep lane I dived, the hedges 
|high above my head, and the trees with their 
itawny, red and yellow leaves all twined 
|together, overtopping them. Just such a 
'lane as Gainsborough delighted in. A couple 
lof miles in the twilight under the trees, and 
| then in broad daylight again through some 
fields, past the squat little church and the 
| school’ beside it, past the village shop, and 
|the village inn, and then taking a turning 
|to the left, there I was at the garden-gate of 
'the smallest doll’s house of a cottage that 
| was ever put together. 

| It is a picturesque little house with an ivy- 
covered porch and creepers up to the 
windows, but what would be likely to strike 
a stranger first is how nice and trim every- 
thing about it looks. Not a weed to be seen 
on the little path leading up to the porch, all 
the old-fashioned flowers in the borders on 
either side carefully tended and done 
jup for the winter, and the grass-plot on 
|either side of them as carefully kept as the 
|finest lawn in the world. Not a branch of 
the roses or clematis on the walls was 
allowed to stray beyond its proper boundary. 
| Everything was in order and pleasant to 
behold, as everything about Amy always was. 
And as I stand and look, watching for some 
signs of life about this fairy. dwelling, the 
good fairy that presides over it appears at the 
window, and the next minute Amy’s arms 
are about my neck. 

The inside of the house was as pretty and 
neat as the outside. It is true that the 
dining-room floor had only matting on it, 
and I believe the table would have been 
found to be of pla:n deal under the dark- 
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green cover which concealed its defects, but 
one forgot to look at the ground, or the deal 
legs, in admiring the pretty curtains and 
mantel-shelf cover that Amy’s fingers had 
worked, and some effective sketches on the 
walls, also her handjwork. And it was the 
same with the drawing-room on the other 
side of the front door. The common cheap 
furniture was of no consequence at all, with 
so many pretty odds and ends all about to 
look at. 

It was just like a little fairy house, and 
every time I saw it, it seemed more marvel- 
lous to me. 

I said that we were a decidedly plain 
family, that there was no picking and choos- 
ing between my sisters for looks. But I 
made a mistake—at least I was thinking of 
my unmarried sisters; we really could 
boast of one beauty amongst us ; only so far 
from boasting, we were never so much as 
allowed to mention her name—and a rare 
little beauty she was, my sister Amy. 

She came just above Augusta in age, and 
at the time I am writing of was twenty-seven, 
though no one would have put her down for 
more than twenty. It was hard to think of 
her as having any kindred with the rest of us, 
or belonging to the same parents. A) freak 
of nature altogether was lovely little sunny- 
natured Amy. Icannot say whether she was 
dark or fair, tall or short, though she always 
was, and always will be, the most beautiful 
woman in the world to me, though it is many 
years now since that bright face ceased to 
gladden all about her. She was just a woman 
with whom everyone—man, woman, orchild— 
fell in love with straight away directly they saw 
her. And when poor John Graham, who had 
only been a curate in our parish for two months, 
came and confided to me that he loved little 
Amy distractedly, what could a soft-hearted 
young fellow of twenty-three do but help 
them all he could? To tell my father would 
have been fatal, and to tell my mother would 
have been just to blazon it forth to the whole 
family, so we told nobody. As the beauty, 
great things were of course expected of Amy, 
and for it to be known that she had fallen 
in love with a curate would have brought 
dire consequences upon her, poor little thing 
She was only sixteen. Just then, on the 
strength of my being on leave for a short 
time, and not likely to be an expense in the 
household long, my father, in an unwonted 
fit of generosity, tipped me 450, which was 
lucky, for Graham and Amy had not £5 
between them, so they had the 450, and off 








they went one summer morning up to town, 
I managed to slip up and see them married, 
though no one ever suspected my share in 


the affair. It was not a right thing at all, of 


course, for a curate in the Church of England 
to do—I do not attempt his defence at all ; 
and not a right thing for Amy’s brother to 
uphold her in running away from her father’s 
house. I can only plead as some excuse 
my sympathy with a loving couple who 
seemed cut out for each other, and had I 
made my share in the business known, it 
would have been nothing short of entire 
banishment from my mother until my father’s 
reign was over, and I could not stand that. 

It was nothing to do with being cut off with 
the traditional shilling, oranything of that kind. 
If my father could possibly by any means have 
left his estate to a cat or dog charity, instead 
of his only son, he would certainly have 
done so without requiring any particular 
misdemeanour on his part, but it was out 
of his power. Brownlands had been entailed 
on the Joneses for generations past. 

I was the only one my poor mother dare 
ever speak to about Amy, and the only thing 
that roused her up at all was news of her little 
daughter, and once I contrived their meeting. 
It was at a well-known pastrycook’s in the 
High street, at Southampton, and we had the 
big room with the bow window over the shop 
all to ourselves, and it was a sight to see 
the mother so happy. The Grahams stayed 
in Southampton that night, and returned 
next day 

That was the only time they could manage 
to come within reach, poor things. They had 
no money to spare on journeys. #150 he 
earned, and #50 a year that Amy’s god- 
mother left her, was every penny they had to 
keep them. But my mother always got me 
into corners and whispered about her inces- 
santly, after one of my visits to Devonshire. 
She seemed to know by instinct where I had 
been. 

Had not Amy’s marriage turned out so 
happily as it did, I should not have exchanged 
and stayed abroad so much. But all was 
well with her, my father did not want me, and 
the cheaper living and better pay was an 
advantage, as my allowance was not what it 
ought to have been, my father being of a 
parsimonious, not to say miserly disposition. 
He allowed my sisters £20 a year each to 
dressupon, when he could have afforded £60 
a-piece at least, and never missed it, and I do 
notknow what they would havedone but for my 
mother helping them out with her own money, 
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for they were very charitable, and wouldalways 
sooner give away 4,5 than spend it on them- 
selves, and he screwed down every expense 
about the placetothe very utmost. However, I 
am forgetting Amy, whom I left with her arms 
round my neck. But she must speak for 
herself in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER III.—AMY’S ADVICE. 


“ TACK, you must go, and there’s an end 

] of it.’ Amy had always called me 

Jack. She declared that she hada sen- 

sible name, and I should have one too. She 

would not hear of “Ivy,” 

sense, she said as soon as she could think 
at all about the matter. 


“Ves, Jack,” she continued, “it is sad, but 
it is the only thing for you, I am certain— 
and Johnnie thinks so too ”—Johnnie being 


her husband of six feet two. ‘“ Why, you are 
growing into a perfect old bogie, Jack. Look 
at Johnnie, he is two years older than you, 
and looks ten years younger. You have 
been worrying yourself, Jack.” 

‘Not particularly ; I have been baked in 
the sun too long, I suppose, and it is not 
particularly inspiriting at home, you know. 
Farmer Churchill informed me that I did 
not look as spry as I did last time I was 
down here, but that is years ago.” 


“You don’t look spry at all, and there’s| 


or any such non- 


“And who would not be happy with tho 
loveliest and darlingest little woman? Amy, 
I believe you are the changeling we used to 
say——” 

But my affectionate speech is interrupted 
by a correction on my left ear from her soft 
little hand. 

“You foolish old Jack. Keep all that 
nonsense for your lady-love.” And _ then, 
in imploring tones, ‘‘ When are you going to 
give me that new sister I have been waiting 
for so long—a real kind sister who will come 
and see me sometimes, so that I shall not 
feel such an outcast from all my belongings ? 
And you must keep up the old name, you 
know, Jack.” 

“Such an aristocratic, beautiful, and un- 
;}common name, is it not, Amy, to keep 
up?” 

“Never mind that. There may be lots of 
| other Joneses in the world, but all Joneses 
| are not so old as we are, and ’tis your duty, 
| Jack. And now tell me all about them again 
}at home. Does dear mother get out more ? ” 
| ‘A little, since I have been at home. 
| She will always let me drive her into South- 
|ampton at any time; and then we talk 
| about you, Amy.” 
| ‘Mother always did like getting to see 
| the shops. And father, how does he seem?” 
| About as amiable as usual.” 

“ Don’t, Jack,” returned Amy, as if hurt. 





no doubt a voyage is the only thing for you,”| “It is only gout—people are always like that 
answered Mrs. Amy, looking very wise about | with gout. They can’t help it. Do you 


It. 
“Tf I could only have spent my leave 


here, I should have, I say, grown quite easy | 
| tears hung on herlong dark lashes as she asked 


and fat, like you, Amy.” 


| think-- oh, do you think he is at all nearer 
| forgiving me 2” 


It was hard to answer her question, for the 


“Like me, indeed; the impertinence of/it, and the colour came more brightly into 


it, and to call me Far! You will be calling| 
| 


me ‘old’ next.” With a great attempt at 


her face. Amy had been his darling and 
pet of all the family; and the only grief 


indignation, and trying to make a quotation—| which had clouded her happy married life 
‘And I never mean to be old,” she added, | had been his obstinate resentment towards 


leaning back in her chair, and looking the| 
picture of a happy, blooming young matron. | 
And, indeed, she was one of those kind of} 
women who never do grow old. Had her 
years reached to those of man’s allotted span, 
instead of falling so short, so lamentably 
short of them, Amy would still in some sense 
have kept her youth. 

“‘T believe the reason that Johnnie keeps 
so well and young-looking, is because he 
takes life so easily. Though he really has 
almost more work than he can get through 
sometimes, he is always happy,” remarked Amy 
presently—stitching away energetically at 
some minute garment. 

VOL. XIV. 











her. 

“T am afraid not yet. But we must hope 
that he will some day, as it would make you 
happier,” is all I can say by way of comfort. 

“Eleven long years. How unhappy it 
must make any one to be so unforgiving,” 
returned Amy sadly. 

“ But do you know, Jack,” and whisking» 
away a tear that had escaped, she turned in 
her sunny way to say something brighter, 
“mother has sent me such a lovely box of 
things, it came two days ago; such frocks 
for Di and Katie, and a ‘brown velveteen 
suit for me, though I am sure I shall never’ 
dare to wear it—Mrs. Paul will look at me 
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like this,” and Amy made an eye-glass 
with her fingers. “She will think it much 
too smart for her curate’s wife.” 

“‘ How goes it with the Rector ?” 

“Oh, we call A/rs, Paul our Rector. We 
hardly ever see him. excepting on Sunday 
morning in church, and not then if he is 
tired or has a headache; Mrs. Paul drives in 
nearly every day. ‘They live four miles away, 
you know. But, Jack, I do believe, you sly 
old fox, by that twinkle in the eye nearest 
to me, that you had something to do with 
sending the things; I am sure Mother could 
never have escaped long enough to get them 
all. How did you know how to get little 
boots for baby, and pinafores, and that dear 
little red pelisse ? ” 

*T did not, Amy ; Mother and I made our 
escape for a whole blessed afternoon on 
Monday,—Father was in bed all day, and 
four of the others had gone to some meeting 
or other. And for two hours did your 
devoted brother dangle his legs by Mrs. 
Marten’s counter, looking at all manner of 
strange things. I had no idea before that 
babies wanted such a variety of garments.” 

“You are a good old Jack, and managed 
very cleverly. But I don’t believe in the two 
hours a bit, so don’t imagine such a thing, I 
know exactly what you dd do: you set Mother 
down, and then went and put up the dog- 
cart, and then strolled up to the club, and 
then down again to D.’s, where you had some 
sherry and where you met some men you 
knew, and walked up and down with them a 
bit, and by-and-by, when you were tired, you 
went back for Mother. So there !”-—wound 
up my impertinent sister triumphantly, and 
bustling off to fetch some of her treasures 
which even if I had seen, she insisted on my 
looking at all over again. 

I might well wish that the rest of my leave 
could be passed in this peaceful little abode. 
Twenty-four hours had not gone by since my 
arriyal, but I already began to have a feeling 
of rest, not felt for many months. Every- 
thing was so refined and orderly, with nothing 
to jar the most sensitive nerves, and the very 
sight of Amy’s healthy, happy face, and to 
watch her pleasant housewifely ways, was 
enough to make one feel well and happy too. 
There was something catching too about her 
light-heartedness ; I felt growing into quite 
a boy again, laughing and talking with her. 

And yet poor little Amy’s life since her 
marriage had. been far from smooth sailing, I 
knew. It.is true enough no great trouble, 


but there must have been a terrible deal of 
pinching and screwing for them to live at all 
at first, though she never said much about 
it, and only laughed when she told me that 
the only furniture they had for six months 
was a deal table, some chairs, some crockery, 
a bedstead, and toilet apparatus. And they 
did without a servant, with only a “char” 
sometimes, because ‘“‘ Johnnie” would not go 
into debt ; and my #50 had not gone as far 
as they hoped, as they had _ to go into lodgings 
(whilst he got a new curacy), where they got 
cheated, which made them determined to 
have nothing more to do with them, but to 
take this cottage at £20 a year; which they 
had gradually made into the delightful little 
snuggery it was. 

“Tt was such fun to see Johnnie cooking,” 
said Amy, in laughing about her experiences 
one day. ‘And people, when they came to 
call, did look so astonished at our deal 
tables and chairs. I think they thought we 
were a couple of lunatics. Johnnie says he 
will never part with that table, because it was 
the first thing we bought. You know we 
could not eat without a table.” And Amy 
looked as if they had had to live off the 
deal planks. “And, oh! Jack, when we got 
our first quarter’s salary, I thought we should 
be able to buy such a lot of things; but 
Johnnie said we must pay the butcher and 
the baker and all those first, and the horrid 
people took nearly all the money, and there 
was only enough left to buy an arm-chair. I 
was determined Johnnie should have that, 
for he comes in so tired after his long 
tramps in the evening. But when poor god- 
mamma left us—me—that £50 a year and 
4100 besides, it was glorious, Jack. We had 
such a day in Exeter at all the old furniture 
shops, for Johnnie said it was better to buy 
second-hand good things, than trumpery 
cheap new ones. And since then every- 
thing has been so happy, quite happy— 
excepting for father,” wound up Amy with 
the sad look in her eyes the thought of my 
father always brought. “ But I am afraid I 
should do it all over again,” she added. 
“For Johnnie can’t live without me, nor I 
without Johnnie, though he is always blam- 
ing himself and saying he behaved very 
selfishly.” But it was difficult somehow to 
think John’s conduct selfish, when one con- 
trasted her perfect happiness with the dis- 
content and weariness at home ; and though 
it must have been hard for my delicately 
brought-up little sister to have to rough it, 





excepting my father’s anger, had come to her, 


it was impossible for me, .at all events, to 
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feel any resentment towards my good brother- 
in-law, who, however rash his stolen marriage 
might have been, had helped his wife to 
weather the storms as a true man should. 
John Graham never spared himself, and 
many a five-pound note was earned in later 
years after the rest of his little household was 
asleep. And I have found him fast asleep, 
his head on the MS. before him, at four 
o’clock in the morning, too tired, poor fellow, 
to drag himself up-stairs. Fortunately they 
had not been endowed with the curate’s usual 
doubtful blessing, a long family; the first 
little olive-branch, which did not appear for 
three years after their marriage, being suc- 
ceeded by only two others at long intervals— 
another girl and a boy. 

As Ismoked the pipe of peace in the little 
verandah (it was like a summer’s day) that 
led on to a trim little lawn at the back of 
the house, I could not help wishing that any 
ideas of Sydney or sea voyages had never 
entered my head; though to have stayed 
on at Western Cottage, even had I gained 
the strength of Hercules by so doing, would 
have given such offence to the “ powers that 
be,” that I should probably have found the 
parental door closed upon me for ever on 
my return to the home of my forefathers. 
My father, usually sublimely indifferent to 
the comings and goings of his son, would 
have. got suspicious, and there would have 
been a hue and cry after me. Besides, my 
fate was soon settled for me. In a talk 
with my sister the night before, though 
surprised at first, she had decided in her 
usual energetic fashion that I was doing the 
best possible thing in going to Sydney, and 
would not hear of its being selfish of me to 
go away. Saying, what was true, that sup- 
posing I was gone six months, which was 
hardly likely, there would still be several 
months in which to play the good boy at 
home. When she saw me in the unflattering 
light of a sunny morning, she was even 
more determined than ever in her opinion. 
So, my brotherly scruples being quashed 
and finally disposed of by Amy, to whose 
tule I had always submitted, even when a 
big school-boy double her size there was no- 
thing left for me to do but to get off with as 
little fuss as possible. 

Presently Amy returned, a whole troop 
behind her. Johnnie first, carrying a bundle, 
which bundle being unrolled proved to be 
the three-months’ old babe, whose acquaint- 
ance I had not made before, and whom I 
was called upon ecstatically to admire forth- 


with. Behind the father and son came the 
two little girls. The eldest was like John, 
large and fair, but Katie was just another 
edition of Amy, the same bright colour in 
her face, and just the same kind of eyes. 

From what I could see of Master Baby in 
its shawl, it seemed to have a little face all 
to itself, and like no one else’s. 

“ There, Uncle Jack, you have never seen 
us all together before. Now don’t you think 
we are a family worth looking at ?” said Amy, 
arming herself with the baby and trying to 
look very motherly indeed. 

They were very nice to look at, there's no 
denying it. John Graham is a fine, hearty, 
genial fellow, and he shows quite what he is 
in his face. He and his little wife were a 
pair one does not see every day; and Di 
and Katie were delicious little specimens of 
humanity. About babies I am no judge, 
but should think that Johnnie Graham the 
younger did credit to his species. He sucked 
his fist, which I believe is a good sign, and. 
was fat, and did not squall at the sight of his. 
strange uncle. 

“] think I can ‘pass a favourable verdict ; 
as a family you do one credit,” I say. 

“Which is more than you do,” Amy retorts 
ungrammatically, for in no light could I be 
considered as a family ; and forthwith de- 
positing the bundle recklessly across my 
legs, she goes down on her knees to turn out 
the contents of a large box which she has. 
lugged into the verandah. Seeing what was. 
in prospect, Johianie has quickly vanished 
into his den again. 

Diana stands close to me, with one hand 
under her brother’s head, evidently consider- 
ing me not a fit person to be entrusted with 
that valuable part of her brother’s person. 

“Di, come here, pet, and hold these things: 
for me,” calls her mother, and Di has. re- 
luctantly to relinquish the head into my 
doubtful care. 

“Why did you call that child Diana, Amy 

and you always against fine names?” I 

ask. 

“Well, how coudd we call her anything but 

after mother. Of course our first girl was 

obliged to have dear mother’s name, even if 
it had been the most hideous name that ever 
was invented—and Diana is not so very 

hideous, and what can be plainer or shorter 

than ‘ Di,’ I should like to know ?” responded 

Amy in injured tones, and lifting her face: 
from the depths of the box, whither she had 
dived after some very particular treasure for 
my especial admiration. 
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“T am afraid you have not much imagi- 
nation, Amy. You can’t get beyond Jack 
or Johnnie either.” 

“Well, he is our only son, and surely 
an only son ought to be called after ‘his 
father!” Andto hear her any one would 
have thought that the only son was a well- 
grown man of thirty years old at least, in- 
stead of three months. “ And I am sure it 
is a very nice name—a beautiful name—only 
the worst of it is, we shall have to call him 
plain John, as his father is Johnnie, and you 
Jack.” And Amy laughed merrily at the 
idea of her baby son having the most 
grown-up name of the three Johns. 

“T shall have to be Ivanhoe after all, Amy, 
and then the small boy can be Jack,” I 
suggest. 

“Indeed you will be no such thing. I 
have not given you a sensible name all these 
years to have it wasted at last. We will find 
some other way out of the difficulty any 
how, we need not think of anything for the 
small atom but ‘ Baby’ yet awhile. Why, how 
many years is it since I christened you Jack ? 
It seems like a long, long life ago.” And off 
we go into reminiscences, as people do who 
have been parted for years, until Baby, not 
being interested in the conversation, sets up 
his voice on high, and has to be borne away 
to his own particular regions—and I am 
dragged off in a contrary direction by the 
two little nieces, who had been waiting their 
opportunity of pouncing down on me to see 
the Guernsey cow, the donkey and fowls. 
It is astonishing what a lot can be got for 
420 a year in Devonshire if you choose an 
out-of-the-way part. The lawn at Western 
Cottage sloped down to a good-sized yard, 
with a small stable and several other out- 
houses, and beyond the yard was a small 
kitchen garden, and besides it an orchard— 
not large, certainly, but with a good many 
substantial -looking apple-trees—the cow, 
hobbled to prevent its picking the late apples 
that hung on some of the boughs, and a good- 
natured-looking black donkey were hobnob- 
bing together over some doubtful-looking 
grass, and an old man was digging the 
garden. 

“That’s old Slocombe ; he lives at Chevi- 
thorne, five miles off, and he comes twice a 
week,” Diana informed me, dragging me 
towards him, evidently bent on an introduc- 
tion. “And do you know, Uncle Jack, that 
when first he saw hobbles on Daisy he 
thought they were spectacles. He stood 
and looked like this !”—and Di opened her 











rosy mouth to its widest extent—“ and said : 
‘Why, if maister bain’t agone and put spec- 
taclesonthe pooything !’ Wasn’t it silly, Uncle 
Jack?” and Di‘is so overcome at the recol- 
lection, that I was afraid the poor old man 
would think we were making fun of him. 

“Hobbles are not very common, Di,” I 
say remonstratingly. 

“No, papa saw them in Jersey. But 
spectacles” — 

Andoff goes Ditheirrepressibleagain. For- 
tunately old Slocombe is deaf, theyinform me, 
and is sublimely unconscious that he is the 
cause of any amusement. Katie evidently 
thinks an introduction to that individual quite 
superfluous, and rushes downon theother side, 
entreating me to come and see the white 
bantams Mrs.Churchill had given them, “ and 
the pretty new saddle that Mrs. Paul sent 
us on our last birthday.” So that, between 
them, I am fairly pulled in two, after the 
manner of long-suffering uncles. 

A week at Brenton was the utmost limit I 
could allow myself; and to avoid being 
driven quite distracted before starting on my 
voyage, I determined to cut my preparations 
as short as possible on getting home. My 
visit, of course, took in a Sunday, and to 
church I dutifully went with Amy and the 
little girls. It was a queer little church. I 
am not learned in such matters, but should 
not think there are many like it left now in 
England. It had only one aisle, and half 
the church had been re-seated, and the other 
half left in its primitive “ horse-box ” condi- 
tion until funds were forthcoming to replace 
them. The Lord’s Prayer and the Com- 
mandments were over the altar, and the 
chancel was flanked with various black and 
white monuments, most of them descriptive 
of several generations of defunct Pauls ; one 
in particular, being devoted to the memory of 
a juvenile member of that family, was pre- 
sided over by a cherub that had lest a leg 
and half his nose, which it had been thought 
unnecessary to repair. 

The Pauls had been squires as well as 
parsons, from father to son, owning most of 
the property about, and not at all dependent 
on their professional earnings, which were not 
extensive. 

A long seat, taking up one side of the 
chancel, was sacred to the great family. Just 
after Amy and I had buttoned ourselves into 
one of the “ horse-boxes,” they came in, in 
full force, big and little. Mrs. Paulin a-silk 
gown, that rustled a great deal, led the way, 
followed by a rather good-looking girl and a 
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son, the future Rector, I suppose ; and after 
them six or seven girls and boys of different 
sizes. The big pew would not hold them 
all, so some sat on a bench just in front, right 
under their mother’s eyes, in spite of which 
they managed to carry on some surreptitious 
game amongst them, which ended in one of 
the girls dropping her hat over the altar rails, 
and having to fetch it out. 

Miss Paul played the harmonium and the 
school children sang to it. 

The congregation, besides the Pauls, our- 
selves, and two elderly spinsters, was entirely 
made up of cottagers and farm-labourers, with 
a slight sprinkling of farmers and their wives, 
but the afternoon was their fashionable time. 
Amongst the latter were good farmer Church- 
ill and his wife. They sat ona line with us; 
strangers seldom came to Brenton on Sun- 
day, neither the singing nor church being 
attractive. But to-day there was an excep- 
tion to the general rule. We had got to the 
Lord’s Prayer, when the door opened, and 
with a gentle swish of her gown, a lady passed 
in the front of our pew—the opening to the 


aisle led past it—and took her seat in one | 


ef the open benches, a little way up. She 
was evidently a stranger by the way people 
turned to look at her, and the excitement 
amongst the women, who whispered behind 
their prayer-books as she passed. And she 
was a person whom everyone would turn to 
leok at. I did not notice her face as she 


the general grace of her fine tall figure, I} 
should have guessed her age to be from five-| 
and-twenty to thirty, perhaps younger. She| 
was dressed in deep mourning—something | 


like a widow’s dress, and about her smallest | 


action there was something indescribably at-} 
tractive. It was impossible to help looking | 
at her, and I am afraid Johnnie did not have | 
a very attentive congregation that morning. | 
The Rector must have had a headache or} 
been tired, for he was not there. I noticed, 
though, that the strange lady paid the greatest| 
attention to the service, and never turned to} 
right or left, a good example which I am} 
afraid I did not follow. I wanted the ser- 
vice to be over, so that instead of looking at 
the back of an uninteresting black bonnet I 
might see the face of its wearer; for I felt 
strangely fascinated by that tall lady in black. 
I had never experienced such a sensation in 
my life, but I should think it was something 
like what people feel when they fall in love 
at first sight. Though it does seem unrea- 
sonable to fall in love with only a back view 











of a person, and a black bonnet, love plays 
curious tricks, reasoning being of no account 
with it, they say; and I was in a pleasant 
reverie with my eyes on the black bonnet, 
when I was reminded by a tug from Amy 
that everyone else was standing up. It was 
all over, and the farmers and farmeresses 
began to file out, followed by the more humble 
of the congregation, some of whom stopped 
to drop a courtesy to Amy as they passed. ~ 


gone, when she rose and turned towards. us, 
and her veil being put back we had a good 
view of her face. Shall I say I was disap- 
pointed? Well, for reasons which cannot be 





lit was one of the most remarkable and 
| beautiful faces I have ever seen in my life. 

| It had the best qualities a woman’s face 
ican have, gentleness and sweet temper. She 
| went out in front of us, with a kindly glance: 


out of winning dark eyes at Amy and: the- 


| children, not ove to me. s 
|. A pretty pony carriage, with a likely look- 
| ing pair of bay ponies, was in waiting for her, 
'and we saw her drive off in the direction of 
| Chevithorne. 

|. J cannot imagine who she can be ! ” said’ 
| Amy in answer to my question, as soon as: 
| She was out of ear-shot. “I never saw her 
before. Perhaps she is the new tenant ot” 
Brenton Cottage—you know, Jack, that pretty 


|}house amongst the fir-trees, about a mile 


went by, but from her way of moving, and| down the Chevithorne road. How strange! 


isn’t it?” But further remark on the subject 
was interrupted by Di’s calling out, ‘ Papa 

is beckoning to us to stop.” And Amy is 

put in mind of her pet grievance by the 
sight of Johnnie. “Is not that church a 
disgrace? And Mr. Paul could do it all up 
without any help if he liked. And to think 
that we are so near to the most beautiful 
church in Devonshire. Johnnie was very 

nearly getting that curacy, but was just a day 

too late. Now he would not care to leave 

his poor people, I am sure.” And so on, 

until John came up with us. 

I left next morning in time for the early 
coach, driving in the Brenton fly to the 
nearest stage; therefore see the strange 
visitor at Brenton church no more. But the 
gentle face and kind dark eyes never ceased 
to haunt me for weeks afterwards; and 
through many months of distress and anxiety 
has the remembrance of them been with me. 
Had a prophet arisen and told me when and 
where I was to see that face again, and what 
the influence of that strange lady was to be 


The lady in black sat still till they were all 


mentioned at present, I suppose I was ; yet 
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over myself and those dearest to me, I! 
should naturally have treated him as a mad- | 
man. 


I did not expect to visit Brenton for some | 


years again, nor to see any one belonging to 
Brenton, but the old proverb holds good at 
every turn of our lives—‘ L’homme propose, 
mais Dieu dispose.” 





“A Day in PRAGUE. 


SHE approaching marriage of the 
Austrian Crown Prince is turning 
people’s attention just now to} 
the old capital of Bohemia, which | 
: is, and still will be in the future, | 
his chief residence. A short account of a' 
visit there in 1879 may therefore not be 
without interest. ‘A day” is certainly 
much too short a time to devote to the 
many sights of Prague, but as our going 
there at all was an afterthought, suggested | 
by the desire to escape a little earlier 
from the unendurable heat of Vienna, | 
we were obliged to content ourselves with | 
such a flying visit. We arrived on the even- 
ing of September 1st, after a hot, dusty, and | 
most uninteresting journey, and gladly made 
the best of our way to our hotel. This was 
the “ Blauer Stern,” a house of some reputa-| 
tion, but which, after our Vienna experience, 
appeared ‘to us to have seen its best days. 

* Early next morning we sallied forth, after a 
careful study of Beedeker’s plan of the city, 
which had resulted in the discovery that the 
Museum was the nearest of the “lions,” and | 
that we had better go there first. But in this | 
we were doomed to disappointment, for| 
though our guide-book told us of several in- 
teresting things in the collection, chiefly his- 
torical relics (among them the sword of 
‘Gustavus Adolphus), the notices and names 
‘being all in Bohemian only, made it impos-| 
‘sible for,us to discover what anything was. 





To Cyril the Sclavonic tribes also owe in 
the first instance the gift of an alphabet, and 
the literature which it brought with it. 

Out in the “Platz” near by stands a 


monument commemorating the execution of 


the Hussite martyrs, the design of which is 
in rather questionable taste, inasmuch as it 
represents them under the form of prostrate 
demons! Here twenty-seven leaders of the 
Protestant party, most of them of noble 
birth, suffered death for their faith in 1633. 

Passing by this, and noticing ina jeweller’s 
window, on our way, some of the most 
elegantly designed garnet jewellery that we 
had ever seen, we came to the “Altstadter 
Rathhaus.” 

This is a remarkably picturesque Gothic 
building, full of “bits” that would delight 
the eye of any artist, and having one especi- 
ally beautiful oriel window on the side oppo- 


|site the Teynkirche, forming the apse of the 


chapel. The chief part of the building is 


used for Government offices, and everyone 


that we met, on the stairs and in the pass- 
ages, seemed as hurried and as full of busi- 
ness as if he had been a citizen of our own 
London. 

This energy and bustle are great character- 
istics of Prague; it struck us (with the not- 
able exception of our hotel) as a thoroughly 
prosperous place. 

We had some difficulty in discovering the 
necessary guide to take us into the chapel, 


So, after a short time spent in the geological |and other closed parts of the building, but 
‘collection, which is in a small separate build-| when he was found he turned out tolerably 
‘ing, across the garden, we left the Museum intelligent, certainly superior to the general 
and made our way to the “Teynkirche,” | run of such officials. 

which once belonged to the Hussites, but has| In the ante-chapel are preserved some 
lost all but traditional interest, under the| curious old weapons, grim enough for the 
hands of desecrating white-washers and “ re-|most part, not least so the strangely-named 
storers.” And yet, not all; for against a|‘ Morgenstern.” The chapel itself is gaudily 
pillar near the choir stands the monument of | “ restored ” and uninteresting. 

the Danish astronomer, Tycho Brahe, who We were then taken to look at the works 
died in Prague in the year 1601, and in the | of a wonderful clock, of which our old guide 
Marienkapelle are the statues of Cyril and was clearly not a little proud, and the work- 
Methodius, the two Greek monks by whom ing of which he took great pains to explain 
the Bohemians were converted to Christianity to us. As in the great clock of Strasburg, 
in the ninth century. ithe twelve Apostles walk out of two little 
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windows at the striking of the hour, and | with its bridges and islands, is the real glory 


move their heads and arms with much pre- | of the well-named “ Belvedere.” Above all 


cision. Once, for a long time, this clock 
stopped, owing to. the machinery having got 
ut of order and no one being able to put 
it right again, until in 1865 an enterprising 
lockmaker of the place, who had travelled 
and studied ‘much with that end in view, 
succeeded in setting it going, and it has 
never stopped since. The portrait of this 
man hangs on the wall of the little room 
occupied by the Apostles. 

This clock, and the tower in which it is, 
date back to 1474, but the greater part of the 
building—all the rest, in fact, except the 
chapel and the old hall that we visited next 

-is modern. 

This hall is a very fine one: it is now 
“occupied by some courts of justice, and has 
a curious roof, which in former days used to 
‘be movable, an arrangement the advantage 
of which I am not prepared to explain. It 
is now fastened up by large iron chains, 
which are passed round each end of every 
beam ; but our guide did not tell us whether, 
if these supports were taken away, the roof 
would at once collapse. 

From the Rathhaus, we returned to the 
hotel to luncheon, after which we took a 
carriage to the “ Belvedere,” driving along 
the banks of the Moldau, and passing the 
beautiful Gothic monument of Francis I. on 
our way. This is seventy-five feet high, and 
has the appearance of a delicately-carved 
grey stone spire set down by the side of the 
river. One could not help comparing it with 
‘our own gaudy memorial in Hyde Park. 

Soon after passing this memorial, we turned 
to the left, over the ‘“‘ Karlsbrucke,” the oldest 
bridge in Prague, which has curious groups 
of statuary at intervals on either side, repre- 
senting, for the most part, saints standing on 
very substantial-looking clouds, and in one 
case souls amid the flames of purgatory. 

From this bridge St. John Nepdmuc, the 








the houses and churches and gardens of the 
icity rises the “ Hradschin” or citadel, with 
|its many palaces (the royal “ Burg” among 
them), and the tower and choir of the un- 
finished cathedral, 

To the “Hradschin” we drove next, 
passing through a quiet, sleepy, outlying part 
of the city. On one side of a deserted- 
looking square our driver pointed out the 
palace of the Waldstein or Wallenstein family, 
an ugly, common-place building enough, but 
interesting as once the dwelling of the great 
Wallenstein and the scene of part of Schiller’s 
wonderful play. 

As our time was limited, we contented our- 





selves, on reaching the “ Hradschin,” with . 
'an inspection of the cathedral. This had a: 
|most curious effect as we approached it, for,, « 


| as I said, the choir and tower alone are com- 


| pleted, and the end of the former is blocked 
up by a wall of rough brick. But the work 
is being continued now with much vigour, 
}and the white pillars just rising out of the 
ground at the division of the future nave and 
aisles had much the appearance of the 
remains of some petrified forest. The choir 
is remarkably lofty, but for this very reason 
it appears ill-proportioned in its present state. 
If the rest of the building, when completed, 


|is worthy of it, Bohemia will one»day have 
|just cause for pride in the beauty of her 


metropolitan church. The chapel of St. 
Wenzel was the most interesting thing that 
we saw there. On the door is an old metal 
knocker in the form of a ring (much like that 
on the north door of Durham Cathedral), by 
clinging to which King Wenzel is said to 
have sought protection from his cruel brother 
Boleslaw, who slew him on the steps of the 
sanctuary. The ring must have been moved 
to its present position on the door of St. 
Wenzel’s chapel, for the murder (or “ martyr- 
dom ”) took place at Altbunzlau, in 936. At 





patron saint of Bohemia, is said to have been|the back of the altar in this chapel is a 
thrown into the Moldau in 1633, by com-| picture, by Cranach, representing the death 
mand of the Emperor Wenze’, whom he had | of the saint. St. Wenzel’s chapel is the oldest 
offended. part of the cathedral, and the walls are very 
Further on we drove through the pretty|quaint and curious. They are entirely lined 
public gardens in which the “ Belvedere” | with amethyst and other costly stones, fitted 
stands, and there we got out and went into|in in rough pieces, and levelled and poljshed 
the building to see the wonderful view of the | to a perfectly smooth surface. _ ; 
city and the historical frescoes. These| Beside this chapel there is little of interest, 
represent scenes in Bohemian history, and an | and having lingered there for some time, we 
old soldier, who acts as custodian, attempted | thought it better to return to the city, for it 
to explain them to us in broken German. was getting late, and we still had to get some 
But the view of the city, and the Moldau, | photographs and glass as souvenirs. The 
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PRAGUE, THE CAPITAL OF BOHEMIA. FOUNDED ABOUT 759 A.D. 


glass was disappointing ; there was nothing| Bavarian, Saxon, Polish, and Bohemian. 
new or striking to be seen, and the photo-| Each of these groups or *‘ nations ” had a vote 
graphs, though good, were dearer than we/|in all academical affairs, but as the “ Polish ” 
had ever found them elsewhere, which, | group, as well as the “Saxon” and “Bavarian,” 
coming as we did directly from Vienna, is| was really chiefly composed of Germans, the 
saying a great deal. | Bohemians found that they had little voice in 

Walking through the streets of Prague, we the management of their own University. 
were much surprised to see an announce-| Therefore, when, in the beginning of the 
ment of an “English Club” at the door of|15th century, Huss became one of the lead- 
an hotel that we were passing ; for our | ing spirits, he persuaded King Wenzel to 
countrymen did not appear numerous there, | publish an edict altering the votes to three 
and why should the institution be called|for the Bohemians, and one for the three 
“‘ English” if they were not concerned ? | other “ Nations.” 

But perhaps the name only signified that} Upon this new division of the votes, which 
the club was conducted in the English fashion. |can hardly be defended as fairer than that 

In any notice of Prague it would be im-| which it replaced, all the German professors 
possible to leave out of sight the former glory|and students left Prague in a body, and 
of her University, to which students once| founded a new University at Leipzig, which 
flocked from all the countries of Europe. It|has ever since held a prominent rank in 
was founded in 1348, and soon became, after|German learning. Only two thousand stu- 
the Universities of Paris and Oxford, the most | dents remained in Prague, and her University 
famous in the world. As in that of Paris, the | has never recovered its former position. 
students were divided into four “ nations,” . ¢., | The conduct of Huss in this matter made 
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him many enemies, and unfavourable reports | been zealously propagating them in his native 
of his teaching were spread all over Germany, | city of Prague. 


so that in November, 1414, he (being then 


Huss, whose own teaching was not alto- 


Rector of the University) was summoned to/ gether identical with that of Wiclif, did not 
appear before the Pope and Cardinals at the} share his friend’s unbounded admiration for 


Council of Constance. 


He had already been 


it, regarding it as unsound in several im- 


excommunicated for his fierce denunciation | portant points, notably as regards the doctrine 
of the “Indulgences”’ offered by the Pope} of the Holy Eucharist. 


(John XXIII.) to all who assisted him ina 


But in their crusade against the corruptions 


‘crusade ” which he had proclaimed against| of the Church, against the selfish, luxurious 


his enemy, the King of Naples. 


lives of the clergy, and, above all (as in 


After a short informal trial he was now| Luther’s case later on), against the terrible 
condemned to prison, and was never again} evils of the system of “Indulgences,” they 


set free. In July, 1415, he was again brough 
before the Council, to receive his fina 
sentence, and, after a list of his heresies hac 


been read (including many that he utterly re- 
pudiated), he was deprived of his sacred | 


t 
l 
| 


were entirely at one. 

But when these two powerful leaders were 
gone, their followers soon split up into parties, 
/and, after many years of struggle, occasional 
successes, and short-lived concessions on the 





vestments and. made over to the secular| | Part of Rome to tempt them back to their 
power, as an excommunicated miscreant, to |allegiance, the reformed Faith finally suc- 


be burned at the stake ; his death being fol- 
lowed within a year by that of Jerome, who) 


| cumbed in Bohemia, and, of all the various 
»/ sects into which the Hussites had divided, 


while studying at Oxford had adopted the | the “ Moravian Brethren” alone survive at 
reformed doctrines of Wiclif, and had since! the present day. M. E. P. 


iP PR LER 


Some uRious 


tT is only natural to suppose that so 
old and eventful a period as that 
of Easter, celebrated annually 
tor the last eighteen hundred 
and odd years in nearly every 
civilized State of the world, should have 
descended to future generations with a num- 
ber of curious and, in many cases, interest- 
ing customs attached to it of which some are 
faithfully observed even to this day. It is 
noteworthy, however, that while most of 
these no doubt sprang from ceremonies and 
rites connected with the first great Easter 
celebration, very many have been so worn 
and altered by time and travel, so to speak, 
that there are now scarcely any marks about 
them left by which their significance or even 
relevancy may be recognised. Such, we 
should imagine, is the curious idea of rising 
on Easter morning to see the su# dance still 
carried out in some of the middle districts of 
Ireland. Great preparations are made on 
the previous day, known as ‘ Holy Satur- 
day,” for finishing the Lenten period. A fat 
hen and a dainty piece of bacon are duly put 
into the pot by the cotter’s wife about eight 
or nine o’clock at night, which is allowed to 
boil for several hours, and woe be to the 
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person who dares to touch it until the cock 
is heard to crow. When the clock strikes 
twelve great. rejoicings, clapping of hands, 
and merry laughter ensue, and the words 
shidth, or mogh, or corries—i.e. “ out with the 
Lent ”—are distinctly to be heard. Retiring 
then for a few hours’ repose, the. inmates of 
the house get up in time to see what they are 
pleased to think the sux dance, but it is to be 
thought that they have to rely very much 
upon their imagination for this wonderful 
sight, supposed by them to have originated 
with the resurrection, in honour of which 
they say this phenomenon first occurred. 
This superstitious belief is not alone confined 
to the humbler classes of Ireland, but obtains 
as well among many of the more respectable 
persons, some of whom have been known to 
aver that they have actually seen the sus 
dance. Sir J. Suckling evidently alludes ta 

this popular superstition when he writes :— 

** But oh, she dances such a way! 
No sun upon an Easter Day 
Is half so fine a sight.” 

Lifting, or heaving as it is generally termed» 
is another strange custom for the origin of 
| which it is difficult to account, unless it be as 
a vulgar and corrupt manner of commemo- 
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rating the great and solemn event of the first 
faster. In Mr. Ellis’s edition of “ Popular 
Antiquities ” is inserted a letter from a Mr. 
Thomas Loggan, of Basinghall Street, de- 
scribing the custom as he experienced it in 
Shrewsbury. On Easter Tuesday morning, it 
seems, he was surprised by the entrance of 
the four maid-servants of the hotel in which 
he was residing, bearing an arm-chair lined 
with white and gaily decorated with ribbons 
and favours of various colours. On inquiry he 
discovered that it was their desire to heave 
him according to the customary manner, and 
being of an affable disposition he complied 
by placing himself on the chair, when they 
lifted it up to their shoulders and turning it 
round allowed the occupant to kiss each of 
them. A fee was then expected to complete 
the ceremony, which the narrator paid to 
their satisfaction. This custom is also carried 
out, we learn, in Staffordshire, Warwickshire, 
and Lancashire, where the heaving generally 
takes place in the streets. The men go 
about on the Monday heaving women, and 
the latter perform their share of the custom 
on the Tuesday, which, it appears, to ‘be 
complete, must consist of three distinct 
elevations. In olden times the practice was 
probably more general, for we find that not 
even Royalty was exempt, as a royal roll 


a hl a | 
among the records of the Tower of London 


contains an entry of payment to certain 
ladies and maids of honour for taking 
Edward I. in his bed, whence it is presumed 
that he was Aeaved on the authority of the 
custom. 

A curious custom, which is now perhaps 
little practised, is what was known as “ going 
a-mothering,” derived from the Roman 
Catholic habit of repairing on a mid-Lent Sun- 
day to the mother church for the purpose 
of making offerings at the high altar. Fors- 
broke considers the usage to have descended 
from the heathen festival celebrated by the 
ancient Romans under the name ///aria in 
honour of the Ides of March. Originally the 
offerings were purely voluntary in character, 
being for the benefit of the church alone: as 
time went on, however, the parish priests 
stipulated for a certain proportion, and after- 
wards the whole of the donations were ap- 
propriated as. dues, now known as Easter 
offerings. It would seem not improbable, 
as some have suggested, that this custom had 
its origin in the gifts brought by the wise men 
of the East to the humble manger of Beth- 
lehem ; but be this as it may, few will be 
inclined to deny that as carried out the 





Church of England would be more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance ot 
the practice, and the following story, if to 
be relied upon, must certainly tend to 
strengthen this opinion. A Quaker, living 
at Lambourne Woodlands, was, just after 
faster, many years ago, visited by the clerk 
of the parish, who came to solicit the cus- 
tomary offering. The clerk was ‘graciously 
received and invited to eat, drink, and smoke, 
all of which he did, passing a very convivial 
evening. When about to depart he took 
occasion to repeat his request for an Easter 
offering, which he had not yet received. 
The Quaker in surprise, replied, “ An Easter 
offering! I have never read of such in the 
Old or New Testament. I have read of the 
meat offering, the drink offering, and the 
burnt offering, all which I have made thee 
for a peace offering. It thou art not satisfied, 
friend, there is one more, which I will make 
for a trespass offering——an offering of bitter 
herbs,” pointing at the same time significantly 
to a bundle of ground ash placed upon the 
bacon-rack. It is, perhaps, needless to add 
that the clerk of the parish no longer delayed 
his departure ; indeed, so hasty was his exit 
that he forgot to confer his official blessing. 
Another custom, supposed to be derived 
from the Romish Church, is that of eating 
during Easter, and especially upon Easter 
Day, tansy pudding, tansy being symbolic of 
the bitter herbs used by the Jews at their 
paschal feast. But it was deemed right at 
the same time to show a proper abhorrence 
of the Jews, and so the people also ate from 
a gammon of bacon, by which this end was 
believed to be accomplished. ‘This curious 
practice still survives, we believe, in many 
country places, although those who indulge 
in it are for the most part entirely ignorant 
of the derivation. ‘The demonstration of a 
proper spirit of revenge and hatred against 
the Jewish race formerly took other and some- 
times more serious forms; as, for example, in 
France, when religious fanaticism was rife, 
a common custom was to select a Jew for 
the purpose of beating and buffeting him in 
the sacred precincts of the church itself; 
and on one occasion so-well did the person 
who officiated as castigator perform his task 
that the unfortunate victim was left dead 
with his brains scattered on the floor. 
Happily the advance of civilization and the 
enlightenment of the age have arrested 
atrocities of this kind, which, it is certain, 
never received divine countenance, although 
ostensibly enacted in the cause of Christi- 
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anity. But, if not now carried out with such 
serious consequences, there still exist certain 
practices exhibiting dislike to the Jews—not, 
perhaps, so much in this country as in others. 
A striking example of this may be cited in 
the pepular custom, annually observed by 
the Portuguese and Maltese sailors on Good 
Friday, of flogging the effigy of Judas 
Iscariot. A figure, composed of wood and 
straw, attired in the garb of a sailor, is made 
to represent the treacherous disciple, and, 
being hoisted to the yard-arm, is allowed to 
remain there while the sailors are attending 
mass. On their return a master of the cere- 
monies is appointed, under whose superintend- 
ence the figure is first lowered into the 
water three times; it is then brought on 
board and tightly lashed to the capstan, 
while the crews, forming a procession, salute 
the bound effigy with due mock solemnity, 
the ship’s bell tolling all the time. Then 
follows the castigation, the unfortunate 
figure being well belaboured with rope-ends 
until its garments are reduced to tatters, 
and also reproached with treachery, buffeted, 
spat upon, and in every way treated with the 
greatest ignominy. ‘The crews are said to 
work themselves up into great excitement, 
and do not relax their efforts until the effigy 
is finally trampled upon and mutilated, when 
the remains are consigned to a watery rest- 
ing-place. The distribution of a fresh sup- 
ply of grog closes these well-meant but none 
the more enlightened proceedings. 

Popular as may be the custom of having 
hot cross buns on Good Friday, we doubt 
whether the origin thereof be quite as widely 
known, and it may be therefore stated that 
the practice is supposed to have arisen out 
of the fast of Good Friday. It is probably, we 
should imagine, designed more in remem- 
brance of the apostolic usage of breaking 
bread from house to house, and an authority 
on the subject says it does not appear im- 
probable that buns or cakes, something like 
those at present in use, were employed in this 
manner in the early ages. Bryant also tells us 
that d0un was thesacred bread anciently offered 
to the gods, in allusion to which custom the 
Jewish women ask, ‘‘ Did we make her cakes 
to worship her?” It is noteworthy to observe 
that if four persons each take a division of 
a cross bun, they will naturally stand in the 
form of a cross, and the bun will break at its 
partitions, whereby both the position of the 
parties and the figure to which the bun 
breaks, as well as the act of breaking, are 
emblematical of the crucifixion, 





From buns to eggs is perhaps not an un- 
natural step, and a word on this old Easter 
Monday.custom may not be out of place. 
There can be little doubt as to its being an 
ancient religious relic, while it seems quite 
probable that it had some connection with 
the Passover, as is indeed to some éxtent 
indicated by the names, fask, paste, or pace, 
by which Easter eggs are known. The 
usage, as now enacted, consists in the re- 
ciprocal offering of such eggs on the day 
following Easter Day, and being hard-boiled, 
are embellished just so much as their future 
use appears to demand ; for, if intended as 
playthings for children, they are no more 
ornamented than is necessary to distinguish 
them from other eggs, which simple colouring 
will at once effect, but if designed for more 
delicate use they are, of course, much more 
artistically manipulated, being prettily de- 
signed with inscriptions and dates, in which 
state they are often treasured up amongst the 
household gods by English families in the 
|country, and thus pass from generation to 
|generation. Perhaps, in some cases, these 
|eggs may fulfil the useful office of landmarks 
in the historical researches of future anti- 
| quaraans. It is said that long ago the custom 
| was so popular as to cause the price of eggs 
ito rise considerably during the period of 
| Easter, although householders will probably 
jnot consider that when Edward I. bought 
|400 eggs for eighteenpence, in order to 
icelebrate the Easter custom, he paid very 
|much for them. But this is no doubt much 
earlier than the period meant, while it must 
also be remembered that eighteenpence 
represented very much more than it does 
now. No such effect on the price of eggs 
is probably caused now-a-days by this Easter 
custom, since art has lately stepped in to 
assist nature in the numerous supplies she 
has to furnish in so populous a country as 
our own. Indeed, it is possible sugar eggs 
may soon supersede the genuine article as 
regards its entertaining purposes ; nor will it 
be surprising should the latter presently fall 
wholly into desuetude so far as its abnormal 
use is concerned, since sugar eggs are much 
more capable of being decorated and em- 
bellished so as to please the eye. Such a cir 
cumstance will be,matter rather for rejoicing 
than otherwise, as it is always desirable that 
natural eggs should be retained for the en- 
joyment of man as an article of diet, and not 
for pastimes in which its properties are utterly 
wasted and nature’s beneficent gift entirely 
abused. 
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The origin of the practices of the 
Thursday occurring before Easter—known 
as Maundy Thursday—have probably occa- 
sioned trouble to inquiring minds, since 
even learned antiquaries have been in doubt 
on the question. Some are disposed to 
think that Maundy is a corruption from the 
mandate of our Lord to His disciples to 
break bread in remembrance of Him, or 
perhaps from His other mandate, to love 
one another, when He had washed their 
feet. But there is patently greater reason 
in deriving it from the Saxon word mand, 
which afterwards became maund, and sig- 
nified, at first, a:basket, though subsequently 
it came to denote any gift or offering the 
basket might contain. Hence, most likely, 
the royal charities, which from time imme- 
morial have been distributed on the Thurs- 
day before Easter Day, became possessed of 
the term Royal Maundy.* The ceremony, 
which is an imposing one, and is invested 
with all the formalities belonging to Royalty 
and State, may be witnessed any year at 
Whitehall Chapel Royal, and hardly calls, 
therefore, for description here. We may 
remark, however, that the recipients of the 
Royal Maundy are aged men and women, 
the number of each sex corresponding with 
the age of our noble Sovereign, and the 
royal alms consist of, first, the sum of £1 153s. 
to each.woman, and to each man shoes 
and stockings ; second, woollen and linen 
clothes to each man; and, third, money 
purses to each man and woman. Distri- 
butions from minor bounties are made on 
the Friday and Saturday preceding Easter 
Day, and we are told last year altogether 
1,300 persons were relieved in this highly 
commendable manner. It need only be 
added that the selections are carefully made 
by the Lord High Almoner, assisted by the 
Sub-Almoner. 

We shall not pretend to record here all 
the numberless customs and superstitions 
that have become attached to the period 
of Easter, with which indeed a volume 
might easily be filled. In a short paper, 
like the present, we have only thought it 
necessary to mention the specially note- 
worthy and interesting examples ; and, as a 
last instance, we would just say a word about 
the hunt at Epping Forest, which in times 
gone by was so popular an institution at 
Easter. It was first commenced, we believe, 
in 1226, when Henry III. confirmed to the 
citizens of London free warren or liberty to 





hunt a circuit about their city in the warren | 


of Staines, Hainhault Forest, &c., what is 
now called Epping Forest forming at that 
time part of the forest of Hainhault. Jn 
those ancient times the Lord Mayor, the 
Aldermen, and Corporation, attended by a 
due number of their constituents, availed 
themselves of this right of chase in solemn 
guise. The hunt has, however, in these 
latter days fallen into desuetude, principally 
through losing the Lord Mayor and his 
brethren in their corporate capacity, and 
it is now, if it exist at all, only a farcical 
show. 

Having said so much for a few of the 
most prominent customs of Easter-time, we 
cannot better conclude than by a very brief 
word on the period itself. Although, as we 
know, it is held in celebration of the greatest 
and most important event of the world, it 
curiously enough owes its name in this 
country to quite another source, being de- 
rived from the goddess Eostre—probably 
the Astarte of Eastern nations—which in 
the month of April, in early Saxon times, 
was worshipped here with peculiar cere- 
monies. The French are more apt in desig- 
nating the festival Fdgues, which clearly 
comes from the Greek fascha, and the 
Hebrew fesech, being the name given to the 
old Jewish passover. We ourselves have the 
word faschal, and apply it to the principal 
element of the festival, as well as using it in 
connection with some of our Easter customs, 
as, for example, in the case of Easter eggs 
already referred to. In Cambridgeshire, too, 
the word fasch is still employed to denote a 
flower that grows on the Gogmagog hill and 
its environs about this period of the year. 
The day on which Easter occurs was ordained 
in A.D. 325 by the Council of Nice to be 
that Sunday which falls upon or next after 
the full moon first occurring after the 21st 
March —i.e. the first full moon after the 
vernal equinox. It cannot, therefore, ever 
happen earlier than March 22, or later than 
April 25, to which date it falls very closely 
this year, namely, April 17, and as it fell on 
the former date in 1818 it cannot again 
occur on that day until the year 2285, which 
is peering very far into futurity. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that all the movable 
feasts of the Church of England are regu- 
lated by, and depend on, the day upon which 
Easter happens ; we may add, however, that 
in the civil world it is of equal irmnportance, 
for it determines the opening days of all our 
Er; lish law courts. 

ARCHIBALD CG. BOWIE. 
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JHE PINATA. 
A REMINISCENCE OF GIBRALTAR. 
BY LIEUT.-COL. COPINGER. 


appears to me that the com- 
phe wwe saying, It is necessary 
to visit a country if you wish to 
form a competent idea of it, is 
more applicable to Spain than it 
is to any other country in Europe. 

Despite the want of culture, the want of 
morals, the low state of religion in Spain, 
the difference of the Spanish customs to those 
of the inhabitants in other countries of the 
South, though the untutored sons of its soil 
have in latter days invariably failed to hold a 
place of honour in the estimation of the men 
of modern Europe, yet there is a confidence 
and air of superiority in their address which 
is only seen with those of high rank in other 
countries, and their women have a grace and 
engaging manner whichare peculiarly pleasing, 
and there is a halo of enchantment about 
the land which makes every traveller view it 
with interest. 

Even Gibraltar, which is only partly 
Spanish, is not wholly devoid of the charm 
which belongs to romantic Spain, though, 
besides the Spanish population, one finds 
there Jews, Moors, traders from ail countries, 
chiefly from England, the large garrison, and 
the mass of heterogeneous settlers invariably 
found to settle in the vicinity of soldiers’ can- 
tonments. 

But when one has quitted the Landport 
and the neutral ground, and passed the line 
of circumvallation, and finds oneself ‘in a 
country uncrossed by roads, where the paths 
in parts are lined with wild geraniums, aloes, 
cactus, and oleanders, where the grapes are 
plentiful in the hedgerows, where the cork 
woods stretch across an extent of country for 
many miles, where the orange trees with their 
teeming produce are abundant, one finds the 
scenery and the features of a Spanish land- 
scape which as seen during the springtime of 
the year is a picture rarely calculated to gain 
upon one’s admiration. Whether the face 
of the country may have undergone a change, 





and that the railroad or the engineer may) 


-have invaded the tracts of country whose 
sylvan character reminds you much of the 
graphic sketches in the writings of Cervantes 
or Le Sage, or the scenes in Salvator Rosa’s 
paintings, I know not ; 


traveller has failed to have his fancy arrested 
by its characteristics. 

More than thirty years ago I think that the 
only road to take you from the Rock through 
the interior of Spain was that between Gib- 
raltar and San Roque. 

I can bear witness to the state of the 
country as matters stood then. Of course, 
civilization and modern improvements have 
done their work since that time ;_ but I have 
a distinct recollection of a remarkable event 
that took place there. 

It was, then, in the beautiful springtime, 
with which all who know the “ sweet South ” 
cannot fail to be delighted, that a young man, 
a visitor of the Rock, who was staying with 
some friends there, waiting for the advent of 
a ship which he expected to arrive, and take 
him on to visit different parts of the Medi- 
terranean, was riding betweenCampo and the 
cork wood. 

He saw at a distance a house, which was 
surrounded with orange groves, and had the 
air of a pleasant, secluded spot, which some 
merchant or wealthy person had chosen for 
a residence, in preference to the heat and 
crowd of the fort, and found its retirement 
a-sojourn more agreeable than one among 
the throngs which frequent the markets and 


| streets of Gibraltar. 


The small garden looked neat, and was 
well stocked with pomegranates, orange trees, 
and lime trees ; aloes lined the walks, and the 
house, though small, was well built. 

When he rode up to its gateway, he saw 


| standing underneath an orange tree inside 


but such as it was, no 


the front enclosure a figure the like of. which 
in symmetry, in grace, and almost angelic 
loveliness he had never witnessed in any 
country. Her height was much above the 
usual stature of women, her long flowing hair, 
parted in the centre of the head, like the 
locks of Pyrrha, the maid whom Horace im- 
mortalized — simplex munditits—fell in grace- 
ful waves, black as ebony, till turned behind, 
and filleted with a single band. Her brows 
were arched and regular, her forehead 
smoother than ivory. Her bright black eyes 
actually flashed with eloquence and fire; her 
nose was long, and her mouth small. 

Her colour was that of the brunétte, the 
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morena of the country; and if her arms 
were not as white as those which adorn gn 
English maiden, their shape, as issuing from 
the mantilla that hung across her shoulders, 
could well compensate for their hue. 

Unconsciously, as she held them up to 
catch the fruit which a boy was throwing her 
down from the tree, she revealed the beauty 
of their contour and the smallness of her 
hands. 

Her beautiful form was dressed simply and 
becomingly ; and being at some distance from 
the gate, she had not noticed any one ap- 
proaching. 

A small bower was near the tree, and a 
rustic seat under it, on which lay a guitar. 

She talked in the playful joyousness of 
buoyant youth to the boy, who was not more 
than ten years old, looking on him as he sat 
on the tree, and laughing, showed her teeth 
of pearly whiteness. 

There was a swing, which had been hung 
from this tree to another at a little distance. 
The boy had just had his swing on it, and 
had got on the tree to throw down its delicious 
fruit to her. 

When this young man, whose name was 
Jones, saw her at a distance, his impulse in- 
stantly was to find some means of addressing 
her, an easier task in that country than it 
would have been in his own. 

He rode a few yards past the gate, to where 
there was a clump of trees planted by the 
roadside, and fastening his horse’s bridle to 
one of the branches, unbuckled the girth, so 
as to give it ease, and unobserved as he was, 
both in passing the gate and in dismounting 
at the grove, he walked boldly up to it 
along the avenue, and was soon in the pre- 
sence of the lady. 

He was a young man about twenty-three. 
His figure was well made, of the middle size ; 
his hair light, his countenance open, and his air 
ingenuous. He had the brisk, offnand address 
of a youth who entered at once upon any 
pursuit without care or consideration, and a 
confidence which a continued habit of being 
gratified in all his wishes had given him. He 
could not be called decidedly handsome, but 
was good-looking and self-possessed enough 
to be viewed with favour by most women at 
first sight. ' 

When: he éntered the gate he instantly 
decided upon what he should say, and walked 
onwards. 

When the girl heard his footsteps she drew 
the black mantilla over her head, turned 


approach. Her attitude was graceful, her 
manner composed, her eyes beamed from 
their long black lashes with a sort of laughing 
surprise. 

He lifted his sombrero and bowed ; he 
said that he trusted to her kindness to pardon 
the liberty which he now took in begging her 
to inform him as to the way to Los Barrios ; 
he was a stranger, and he despaired of get- 
ting told it by the Spaniards whom he met 
on his way, as he could scarcely speak their 
language; so he thought that his best course 
was to enter the first respectable house he 
saw and seek for the information. He added 
that there was a companion of his whom he 
expected to come after him, and he had 
gone on before to try and find out the 
way. 

Thus he proceeded, like Ulysses, to say 
what was untrue with the air of truth, but the 
artless girl unsuspectingly answered him by 
saying, “You are many leagues from Los 
Barrios, and the route, from its turnings, is 
rather difficult to find; but if you go as far 
as the Duke of Real’s farm you will find 
persons who can direct you.” 

He answered, ‘I expect my companion 
to come back soon ; I must wait for him till 
he comes here, as he may lose his way. I 
have tied my horse to a tree outside ; I had 
better go to where it stands.” 

Just at this moment an old woman, who 
certainly appeared to be of inferior rank to 
the girl, came out from the house. ‘The girl 
spoke some words to her in her native 
language, which was Spanish. She could 
also express herself in English, and her 
answer to Jones was in that language. 

But she asked the old lady, “ Is there any 
harm’ in asking this gentleman to stay here 
till his companion comes up?” 

The old woman, who invariably antici- 
pated all her wishes, said, “‘ No, I will go inside 
and get some wine and water for him.” 

The girl then addressed him, “ Caballero, 
if you will stay here till your friend rides up, 
it will be perhaps more convenient for you 
than to go where you have left your horse.” 
Jones said, “You are exceedingly kind, 
sefiorita ; I feel much obliged for your offer, 
which I will accept.” 

At this time the little boy came down from 
the tree, and, child like, ran up to Jones and 
looked him in the face. Jones held out his 
hand to him, and- asked him if he liked 
swinging. ._He could scarcely understand 
him, but laughed. Then the girl asked 





round fixedly, and standing still waited his 





Jones to sit down on the seat under the 
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arbour, saying that he must be fatigued after 
his ride. ‘ 

His curiosity was much excited as to who 
was the owner of the house and the garden, 
and who these two were ; but thinking that 
any demonstration of inquisitiveness might, 
perhaps, offend, he contented’ himself with 
thanking the young lady for her kindness 
and sitting down, 

Presently the old woman came with wine 
and water, and pressed him to drink it. 

The manners of Spanish people permit of 
a much greater licence between those of 
different sexes than would be tolerated by 
persons of refinement in England. 

But in truth this girl, though she was so 
bewitchingly lovely that she made conquests 
wherever she went, was in every respect her 
own mistress. 

Her mother was an invalid ; her mother’s 
duenna, who was the old woman that 
brought the wine, was devoted to her young 
protégée. About a year before this time her 
father died, and left the little brother and 
herself, his only children, almost unprotected. 
The girl went on to explain in Spanish to 
the duenna both what the cabellero had told 
her and how she had answered him, and then 
the old lady responded by saying that there 
was no harm in his remaining there outside 
the house ; and she added that she would 
go in and_explain the matter to Doiia Flores, 
which she accordingly did. So completely 
had the charming girl won upon her affec- 
tions that she was most anxious to meet her 
wishes. 

She saw, with the readiness of a Spanish 
woman, that her profégée was much taken by 
the appearance of the English caballero. 

But Doia Flores had been also for some 
time very anxious that her daughter should 
look with favour on another person, whom 
she herself believed to be of noble origin, and 
having known his father in her early youth, 
she was prejudiced in favour of his family. 
And when Jones had sat down, the girl 
went into the house, and told her mother of 
the event which the duenna had prepared her 
to hear—namely, of a young Englishman 
haying come into their garden, 

She left her little brother with the stranger, 
Jones could muster Spanish enough to ask 
him what his sister’s name was—he guessed 
at the relationship—and the little fellow said 
it was Maraquita Flores. 

Shortly after this Maraquita. herself re- 
turned, and Jones began speaking to her, and 








praising the beauty of the garden, -its trees, 





its situation, and saying that he thought the 
place was a delightful residence. 

She answered him with the readiness and 
ease which are almost always found in Spanish 
people, and talked in an accent the most 
sweetly sonorous, with a slight lisp, and in 
English partly broken, but always intelligible. 

The freedom ‘from art, the laughing can- 
dour of her disclosures, her ready smile at 
his implied compliments, and her extreme 
beauty quite enchanted him. 

They conversed together some time, and 
he saw the guitar, and said that he was sorry 
indeed that he could not play on it for her ; 
he wished he had some song to please her ; 
could she gratify him by singing to it? She 
laughed, took up the instrument, tuned it, 
and struck up a few chords. She sang— 

** Ese restro tan divino, 

Y sus ojos tan preciosas, y sus labios tan preciosas, 

Quiero sempre los mirar, ah que sento mil, 

Penosas—e mi hocen delirar.’’ 

Literally— 
‘* That countenance so divine, and those eyes so 
precious ; 
Those lips so lovely, I wish to see them always ; 
Ah! I feel a thousand pangs; that beauty takes 
away my reason.” ; 

These were the first lines, and several 
others to the same effect followed. 

But the sweetness of the -tune, the 
power of the voice, the deep feeling of the 
singer, the impassioned vehemence with 
which she entered into the intonation, were 
none of them lost on Jones. 

He asked her to sing another, and she sang 
a song in which the cadence was more mourn- 
ful, as of a parting strain when a girl was 
about to bid adieu to her friend— 

** Porque ti quiero tanto, porque ti ne conocido, 

No se por Dio con migo, chei tanto, tanto tanto 
crueldar ; 
Des de mi amor bollante, te a cuerdar algun dia, 


Addio querida mia, y para siempre para siempre, 
addio.”’ 


‘* Since I love you so much, because I now know 


ou, 
I dee not why fate has awarded me this cruel, 
cruel destiny ; 
Since, then, my bursting heart has owned you 
for its treasure, 
But now adieu, oh ! adieu for ever, oh ! for ever.’ 

While thus listening to her songs, and also 
conversing, the time passed away, and Jones 
said that it appeared to him strange that his 
friend did not arrive, but he was sure he 
must have lost his way. ; 

He asked her if she knew Gibraltar, and 
she said that she sometimes went in there to 
a friend’s house; she wasa-lady who lived 
in the garrison, a relative of hers, and she 
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generally slept at her house when there was 
any assembly at Gibraltar at which she wished 
to attend, as it was impossible to leave the 
fortress at night. 

Jones said he was very much shocked at 
his friend’s delay, and he was profuse in his 
apologies for taking up her time, and hoped 
that he had not detained her from any busi- 
ness. She so completely entered into his 
feelings, and so artlessly begged him not to 
mind, and so unmistakably showed that she 
was not displeased at the intrusion, that 
Jones, who had been used to the cold reserve 
of English domestic life, could not but feel 
surprised. 

But she kept up the conversation, and 
showed herself so far from being constrained 
that he began to be convinced that she liked 
it, and that her manner was not acting as he 
at first supposed. 

After this he thought he would take cour- 
age and speak to her more openly, and he 
said, “I hope I may have the pleasure of 
meeting you again. Can I hope to see you 
when you visit Gibraltar ? ” 

She laughed, and said her visits there were 
few, but perhaps she would go masked to the 
Pinata ball, which would soon take place | 
there. 

Jones entreated her to go, saying, “I shall 
be there. Will you do me the favour of saying 
what dress you will wear ?” 

“T shall have a muslin like this, I shall 
have a white mantilla and black mask.” 

“ But,” said Jones, “there will be many 
black masks there as well as white mantillas. 
If I should have the misfortune to address 
any one wearing them and find that your 
voice did not answer me-I should be in 
despair. Will you listen tome one moment ?” 

“T object not to hear what you have to 
say,” she said. 

‘There is this ring,” he said, and he took a 
diamond ring from his finger, which was valu- 
able. He put it into her hand. ‘“ When you 
go to the ball will you wear this ring and give 
it me when you are addressed by me? « You 
will know me again, I shall not be masked. 
I shall not dance with-any one who will not 
give me the ring. You will not let any other 
person have it ?” 


“What is this you propose?” she said. 
“This ring, worth eight pounds, you give me; 
suppose it is lost ?” 

“Oh, I will trust it to you to keep it,” he 
said, “until you see me again. It is now 
getting late, the gate of the Landport of the 


at gun-fire. It wants little to that time now ; 
I must leave you, but do keep the ring and 
let me see you at the Pidata ball.” 

He then rose to take his‘ departure, but 
just as he did so a young Spaniard with 
a very sinister expression of countenance, 
but tall, and with the grave hauteur of 
manner which marks the higher orders in 
that country, rode up the avenue, and dis- 
mounting, saluted Maraquita. 

As Jones’s time was short, he bowed again 
to the young lady, and also bowed cere- 
moniously to the stranger, who returned the 
salute, but noticed the look of kindness 
which Maraquita gave the Englishman, and 
also further noticed the ring which she now 
had put on her finger. 

There is an old saying, disapproved of by 
Lord Chesterfield, that ‘‘one man’s meat is 





another man’s poison,” and if the adage 
mean simply what his lordship considered it 
to mean, that one man disliked what pleased 
another, the words might be vulgar enough, 
but I cannot help thinking that it also means 








fort is closed and its drawbridge drawn up 


something more intellectual, and expresses 
that what is a delight to the eyes of one is a 
bane and punishment to another, that the 
smiles which a beauty vouchsafes and the 
favour which she condescends to make 
known are dearer than precious stones to one 
youth who is basking in their brilliancy, 
whereas they are gall and wormwood to 
another who is equally anxious to obtain 
them. 

But this Spaniard, who had been some 
time a suitor, and to whom Maraquita had 
been always indifferent, was grieved in his 
inmost soul to find that another had obtained 
the favour which he so much sought for. 

He went into the house to pay his respects 
to her mother, who received him with great 
cordiality, and pressed him to stay and sup 
there. But the young man, whose name was 
Da Costa, declined this, saying that he was 
obliged to go to a small country house which 
he had hired adjacent to the cork wood to 
speak to some servants who were there wait- 
ing for him. 

He then went outside and had some short 
conversation with Maraquita, of whom he 
asked some questions relative to Jones. She 
told him all about the stranger’s having come 
in to ask his way, and of his having sat 
down there for some time, but omitted all 
mention of the ring or the proposed meeting 
at the Pifiata. 

The conversation was short and. con- 
strained, and the pride of the young man 
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He felt sure that 


was hurt at her coldness, 
the ring which he saw on her finger must 
have been a present, and he thought that the 
story of the young man’s coming to find out 
the way was a fabrication, and their acquaint- 


ance must have been a longer one. He felt 
indignant ; he was jealous ; “ being moved, 
he was perplexed in the extreme.” 

The way which would have suggested 
itself to an Englishman of acting under such 
circumstances did not enter his mind. The 
plain good sense which reason prompts is 
antagonistic to the violent instincts of the 
Southern race— 

‘* Those sons of fire, and children of the sun, 
With whom revenge is virtue.” 

So he bade her farewell, and, remounting | 
his horse, rode away. 

To return to Jones: he had to gallop all 
the way between Maraquita’s house and the 


Landport gate, by the beach, through the| 


isthmus, to reach the drawbridge, which he 


passed through only a minute before it was | 


drawn up. He went to his temporary quar- 
ters in the large town barracks. 
officer, he had been given quarters there, and | 
was an honorary member of the mess of one 
of the regiments to which his friend belonged. 

That evening he dressed and went thither, 


and though, generally speaking, he was a| 
person whose conversation and good spirits | 


Being an| 


it was the same story, and amongst all the 
gay groups who rode through the isthmus 
and passed the Spanish lines, and afterwards 
partook of the exhilarating exercise of riding 
by the sea beach, he saw many acquaint- 
ances, but did not join them or ride beside 
them, for he felt indisposed to converse with 
any one, so intent was his devotion for the 
beautiful object which now wholly absorbed 
his thoughts. 

But the third evening after he had first 
seen Maraquita, he having taken the way 
towards her house from the beach, walked 
his horse slowly, and was gratified by seeing 
her standing alone at its gateway. 

He dismounted as quick as thought ; she 
icried out to him, “‘ Oh, sefior, stay not here 
‘long, my mother will send for me presently. 
|I cannot stay and speak to you; the young 
| Sefior da Costa has spoken to my mother, and 
said that he would also stay at his cottage 
until the Pifiata ball was over. It will take 
place the day after to-morrow; I shall see 
| you—oh, addios.” 

She ran, she flew, she beckoned with her 
hand impatiently on going. Jones under- 
|stood her sign: it was to mount and leave 
| the neighbourhood. 

He obeyed instantly; he got away unob- 
served ; he spurred his horse; was soon 
again away on the beach, amongst the 





made him quite a pleasant companion, both| riders, and stayed out riding until a short 


his friend and the other young men there| 
wondered at .his silence and reserve. 
colonel, who was a great epicure, pressed 
him to try several dishes, but his appetite as 
well as his general cordiality seemed to have 
deserted him. His whole soul, being, and 
thoughts were engrossed with the remem 
brance of the beautiful Maraquita. He 
longed for the Pifiata, the mention of which 
he had made to her. 

He left the party soon, and went to his 
quarters. The next day brought the same 
thoughts. He longed for the evening—the 
time for riders to exercise their horses on the 
beach—so that he might go thither also and 
gallop his horse in the direction afterwards 
of Maraquita’s house. 

And when it was evening he did ride there 
accordingly, but he was not gratified by 
seeing her, for her mother, who began to be 
anxious about her forming an alliance with 
Da Costa, insisted on her staying inside, and 
found means to employ her otherwise than 
in the garden. 

So that he did not see her there, and 
returned disappointed, and the next day also 

VOL. XIV, 


The | 


time before the gun fired. 

He joined his friend, who was riding in 
company with a merchant, an old inhabit- 
ant of the Rock. This man, with whom 
they talked about local subjects, told them, 
amongst other things, about the contra- 


-| bandista trade which prevailed amongst the 


Spaniards who lived in the neighbourhood of 
the Rock, and as they were conversing young 
Da Costa rode by them, in the direction of 
the interior, and when he was past the mer- 
chant said, “That man is always called a 
nobleman by the people in Gibraltar, but he 
is only entitled to the rank by his grandfather 
having been a grandee. His father had been 
disowned by his family on account of his 
marriage. He also is in that trade, and is 
suspected of having much to do with the 
smuggling of tobacco, which is carried on so 
extensively in the Rock.” 

Jones said to himself that he could not be 
mistaken in supposing this person to have 
been the same as the man he saw in Mara- 
quita’s garden, and when he saw him ride 
in the direction of her house he was con- 
firmed in his belief. 
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He longed most earnestly for the two next 
days to pass away, and for the evening of the 
Pifiata ball to come. 

This ball is one peculiar to the Rock. 
What makes it differ from most other assem- 
blies is the way it closes about midnight. 

The master of the ceremonies, who is the 
owner of the house where it is held, and 
who directs the order of the dances, suspends 
at that hour by cords a large shaped clay 
pitcher, brittle but hard, which is filled with 
comfits of all sorts and sizes. It is fastened 
by loose nooses from the sides of the wall 
to the centre of the chamber, at such a dis- 
tance from the floor that a man can reach 
it with astick. The amusement is for each 
person—first. to be blindfolded—to be given 
a long stick, to walk across the room, and 
make a stroke at the pitcher, which is like a 
large gourd. 

If it be properly struck it will break, and 
the sweetmeats will fallon the floor, and be 
scrambled for, and the victor will meet with 
universal applause. However, it is by no 
means easy to do this, and on every occasion 
of the Pifata many are the failures, and 
tumultuous are the shoutings when each dis- 
comfited candidate has to relinquish the 
stick, and allow another man to try his 
fortune with it. 

The assembly is mixed, and a small sum 
must be paid on entrance, but it is only 
opened to those who are received as belong- 
ing to good society on the Rock. 

The masked ladies seem there, like the 
rest of their countrywomen, always to enjoy 
themselves; and the gentlemen also enter 
into the spirit of the scene. 

During the two days which were to elapse 
before this ball, Jones, who had now no 
doubt of the feelings with which Maraquita 
regarded him, was resolved not to be idle. 

He determined to prepare everything to be 
ready for their elopement, which he thought 
he might anticipate with confidence. Could 
he (he said to himself) doubt her consenting 
to it? “TI shall find out where she goes 
after the ball is over. I shall persuade her to 
come with me to where I shall have a boat, 
which will take us to Algeziras.” 

He engaged some boatmen to have their 
craft ready near the first river which is crossed 
by one going from the Rock to Algeziras. He 
also hired another horse and side-saddle, to 
stand in his stable the day of the Pifiata. 

Very soon after Jones had left Maraquita’s 
house, young Da Costa arrived there, and 
going first to her mother’s room, he knocked 





and asked for admittance. The servant said 
that the sefiora would admit him. He then 
went in, and after paying the usual compli- 
ments and asking after the health of all the 
family, he said that he had come to say that 
he would be glad to offer himself as a hus- 
band for her daughter, that he had long 
loved her, that he would give his hand and 
fortune most willingly if he could hope for 
her consent. 

Sefiora Flores said that she would see what 
her daughter said to the proposal, and if he 
would kindly leave her for a short time, he 
might wait in the fatio and she would send 
for him. She then told the servant to inform 
the sefiorita that she wished to speak to her. 
The girl soon found Maraquita, and returned 
with her, and when her mother and she 
were alone together, Sefora Flores said, “ I 
have good news to tell you, for Sefior Da 
Costa has authorized me to say that he wished 
to propose to you.” When Maraquita heard 
this she was exceedingly troubled ; she blushed 
crimson, her eyes filled with tears, she rose 
in haste, exclaiming, 

“Oh, mother, send him away. Tell him 
I will not see him—tell him not to return. 
Tell him that I am certain that I cannot 
consent to listen to what he says.” 

She stamped her foot, she shook her head, 
her hair fell wildly from its band when she 
tore the fillet from her brow as if in despair. 

Her mother, who had never thwarted her 
in anything, could not find it in her heart to 
urge her now to act against her wishes, 
passionate as she was. She told her to go 
to her chamber, and she sent the servant to 
the patio for Da Costa. 

When he came thence, she told him that 
her daughter would not consent to listen to 
his suit; that she herself was sorry to tell 
him such bad news, for she felt that he did 
them all great honour, but she feared that 
she could not induce her daughter to change 
her mind. 

When the Spaniard saw that as matters 
stood he could not hope to gain his cause 
by seeing Maraquita herself, he took a formal 
leave of her mother, went to the door, re- 
mounted his horse, and rode home to his 
cottage in the cork wood. 

But as he knew that after the Piiiata ball 
she would go to the house of a relative in 
Gibraltar and stay there that night, and 
return the next day to her mother’s house, 
he resolved to make an effort to see her on 
her return, About half-way between the 





village of Campo and the first river was an 
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old building ; it was deserted, but the rooms 
were capacious and fitted for the residence of 
a large establishment. Both the house and 
its fixtures had been allowed to go to ruin. 

In thespacious cellars underneath thecham- 
bers the smugglers used frequently to store for 
a time their contraband goods, and Da Costa 
had lately often resorted to the building. 

Its stables had stalls for several horses, and 
the beach was such a short distance from it 
that every facility for pursuing the nefarious 
traffic of landing booty from any port secretly, 
and concealing such booty in the cellars, 
and subsequently conveying it atnight through 
the cork wood to Spain was available—the 
wood was only three miles distant. 

Whentheevening for the Pifiata ball arrived 
Jones went anxiously to the place of assembly. 
He walked round the room and stopped 
whenever he saw a black mask and white 
mantilla; but he was several times dis- 
appointed, for he saw not his diamond ring on 
any hand, though manywhich he approached 
waved the fan, which gave signs that the 
owner would have been by no means averse 
to his addresses. 

There is a series of symbols well known to 
Spanish ladies and gentlemen by which the 
former make known their wishes, such as 
‘“You may come and speak now,” “ Whether 
you come or not, I care not,” ‘“ Do not think 
of speaking to me,” and several other symbols 
significant of other indications which make 
it easy for a caballero to feel his way, although 
the holders of the fans may be disguised in 
any sort of mask. 

But, favourable or otherwise, they were all 
indifferent to Jones as long as the holders had 
no ring on their finger. 

And he walked round the large chamber 
twice before he saw a tall figure in a black 
mask walking with a companion who was 
somewhat shorter. 

The tall figure wore a muslin dress simi- 
lar to that he had seen on Maraquita, and he 
thought from its height and gracefulness that 
he must now be near her ; so he approached 
close and saw the fan wave, the unmistakable 
sign, and the diamond ring on the finger. 

“This,” said he, “is proof positive,” so 
going near her he said, “ The next dance, will 
you favour me?” She agreed, and when the 
music played and the couples stood up he 
offered her his arm. She took it, and began at 
once to reveal to him the story of her distress. 
She said, while the warm tears fell from 
her eyes, that she was unhappy beyond 


“tis bent on having my hand, and has great 
influence over my mother. He isa bad man. 
I swear I will not have him. He has visited 
us. My mother received and listened to him. 
But he went away without my seeing him, 
Oh, caballero, how unhappy I am! Heis not 
the gentleman he seems, I have heard it 
from the servants. He is false. He goes in 
his bark to the smugglers’ vessels, he lands 
his tobacco at night, and he makes money by 
selling it to the Spaniards. Could I ever 
live the esfosa of such a man? Could I en- 
dure to know that he had an armed body of 
followers, and was little better than a robber ? 
He will some day be an outlaw. He is on 
the road to it. My mother does not know 
how it is; she thinks that because his father 
was her friend that he also is noble; but his 
mother wasa Moor. He is of Moorish blood. 
Who can say how false he may be? Oh, 
caballero, you are the true English gentleman, 
and you will pity my lot. I never, never 
will consent. They may drag me to the 
altar. I will not say yes.” She uttered 
these several sentences in the disjointed way 
that persons speak when too much moved to 
discourse in a measured strain, and the 
situation of the scene precluded the possibility 
of her telling the tale continuously, for she 
spoke either during the intervals of the dance 
or afterwards when they were walking to- 
gether round the room. 

In the artlessness of her character she 
concealed nothing, and when she was silent 
Jones thought that it was time that he should 
let her know his sentiments. 

“You would like, then, to avoid seeing 
this Spanish gentleman again ?” 

“TI cannot,” she said, ‘endure the 
thoughts of seeing him.” 

‘Then listen tome. Before I gave you 
this ring, and you so kindly took it, I little 
thought how much interested I was in your 
welfare, but now every hour that I breathe, 
every minute, I think but of you, and you 
only. Oh, say that you will wear it for ever! 
Will you hear me now entreating ? I promise 
to make you mine, to pledge myself your 
husband at the altar, if you consent. Let us 
escape from your home for a time, let us 
avoid this Spaniard, let us go to Algeziras, 
where I shall hire a house, and we shall 
get married by a priest. I have already pre- 
pared everything for our doing so. I have a 
horse to take us as far as the beach. I have 
a boat ready near the first river.” 

But she answered, “ How can I? My 
friend, the old lady who lives in the town, 





measure ; for, “the Spaniard,” she ejaculated 
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expects mé at her house when the ball 
is over.” 

He then asked her, ‘‘ Where is her house ? ” 
. She replied, “‘ When all the party here are 
engaged in the amusement of seeing the 
caballeros one after another trying to break 
the piiiata with a stick, I will leave the 
room.unobseryed. I shall have the duenna 
with me. You may follow me then without 
being noticed. When we are outside, you 
can accompany me to the house, and then 


to it. She detested the Spaniard. She was 
perfectly sure of his determination to do the 
utmost he could to try and prevail on her 
mother to let him have her. She said, “Any- 
thing is better than that.” She admired the 
thoroughgoing and daring character of Jones’s 
conduct, she admired the reckless trustfulness 
he had shown in giving her at once his con- 
fidence and his affections. She paused for a 
time; she could not, though she was a 
Spanish lady, so soon resign herself to his 





you will know it.” 
“ But,” he said, “will you not tell me 


not speak to me again, until the time that | 
gee you outside, but do as I said to you.” 

Jones reluctantly consented to this, and it 
was well he did so, for the person who came 
in was Da Costa, who, though he wore a 
mask, was recognised by Maraquita. He 
had come there purposely to watch their 
proceedings. 

The ball went on with its usual gaiety, and 
the young men and ladies enjoyed it ex- 
ceedingly. 

But when the most exciting part of the 
evening came on, and the company were 
wholly engrossed in watching the efforts of 
the men to break the pinata, Jones saw 
Maraquita vanishing from one of the doors 
with her duenna ; so he also stole away, fol- 
lowed them down the staircase, came into 
the vestibule, and then said to Maraquita, 
“You see I am here.” 

“ Do not speak,” she said, “till we are a 


will; she obliged him to repeat often his pro- 


|ject before she answered him ; but at last 
whether you can consent to what I propose ? ” | 

Maraquita hesitated ; but just as he was} 
about to resume his question, she saw some | 
one enter the room, and said in an undertone | 
to Jones, “Go away from me now, and do| 


she consented. 

Their dialogue so pressing, so absorbing, 
to the feelings of each, so deeply interesting 
to their mutual prospects, was only just con- 
cluded when she arrived at the house of her 


| friend. 


The duenna was there before her. Jones 
only said, “I shall be here at the time I men- 
tioned,” and he went away. He had scarcely 
more than three hours before him, so he did 
not think of sleep. 

He went to his quarters, sent for his groom, 
told him to get the young lad who assisted 
in the stables, and tell him to saddle the two 
horses, and be ready himself at the draw- 
bridge to go on, as soon as the gun fired, to 
the first river. He looked over his papers, 
he locked up his desk in a safe place, he 
provided himself with money. 

He sat down in his chair to wait patiently 
for the time ; he dozed for a short time and 
dreamed of running after a flying hoop, which 
was covered with sweetmeats and fruit. It 
was only a short sleep, an uneasy dream. 

The clock struck four ; in half-an-hour the 
gun will fire. 





few paces from the door.” 

When they had gone a little distance the old | 
woman walked onwards. There was a perfect | 
stillness, and the streets were quite deserted. 
Jonessaid, “‘NowI will go with you tothe house | 
where you are tosleep. I will leave you there. 
About four hours hence, when the morning 
gun fires, we must leave the garrison. A quarter 
of an hour before gun-fire, I shall be sure to 
be at the door with a horse for you. The 
boat will be ready at the place I told you of. 
Will you consent to leave the fort with me? 
There will be nothing to hinder our being 
married at Algeziras.” 

During the whole of the time that the ball 
was going on Maraquita had pondered about 
the proposition of Jones. She thought well 
of it. She loved Jones. She knew that she 
could manage to make her mother reconciled 








Away to the stable ; the boy was there, the 
two horses were saddled, the urchin led the 
one with the side-saddle ; he rode slowly to 
the house where Maraquita was. 

He knocked softly ; he heard footsteps, the 
door was opened; she came out veiled, 
shawled, stepping lightly. 

They closed the door. He said in a 
whisper, “ Wait till you hear the gun, and 
then you must mount this horse.” 

She bowed her assent. 

The boom of the great ordnance thundered 
through the welkin, making the buildings 
resound from one end of the fortress to the 
other, No time now to delay. He lifted 
her up. She was in the saddle. They 
galloped fora mile till they got to the Land- 
port. The bridge was down, the covered 
way cleared, the long passage over the creek 
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passed, the north front, castle lines, Campo'He finds the lady who had dismounted, 
—on, on they bore; time is precious, the leaning over a bleeding corpse. But the 


morning is dawning. 


;man who fired the shot—can he be found ? 


They reached the beach opposite the| No. 
ruined building, he in front, she following} ‘There is the sad deed; there are the 


close after him. He presses on. A shot! 
Oh! he is down; he has fallen; he is 
hit; he has been fired upon from the 
building. She draws up her horse; she 
screams. The noise of the shot brings up 
the groom who had run on before them from 
the Landport gate at gunfire. He comes up. 


‘mourners. The weeping Maraquita goes 
back to her home. The groom takes the 
|horses back to Gibraltar, and informs the 
| Officer’s friend of the transaction. 

|. There was an inquest—a reward offered 
for the discovery of the perpetrator of this 
|deed—but all in vain. 
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BENEDICTIONS OF 


THE ‘APOCALYPSE. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A. 


“A white stone, and in the stone a new name written, which no man knoweth saving 


he that receiveth it.” 


HIS is confessedly the most 
obscure and yet, in the main, 
one of the most interesting 
and instructive of these bene- 
dictions. It becomes us to 

approach it with reverent caution, and in a 

spirit of devout humility to ask its meaning. 

Indeed, a voice seems to issue from all parts 

of this divine book—the Holy of Holies of 

the Bible—like that which Moses heard from 
the burning ‘bush, “ Draw not nigh hither ; 
put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 

This promise, like that of the hidden 
manna, which we last examined, is no doubt 
exactly suited to the character and circum- 
stances of the Christians of Pergamos, and 
of all that are valiant for the true and right 





amidst prevailing evil. Pergamos, as we saw, | 


was a heathen city, where Satan sat enthroned, 
and was openly served by the majority. Two 


forms of evil were there in the ascendant. | 


There was a strong party in the Church, the 
Nicolaitanes, who sought to seduce the faith- 
ful from their allegiance to Christ, by eating 
idolatrous meats, and impurity of life. The 
first promise of the hidden manna would be 
a most fitting and blessed compensation for | 
any loss they might incur by refusing to par- 
take of the heathen feasts. So also this 
second promise would seem intended as a| 
recompense for all they might have to endure | 
in manfully breasting thestrong black torrents | 
of vice which rolled down their streets. We} 


REVELATION ll. 17. 


alone could realize. What, then, is this 
blessing ? 

In the first place, it is “a wht stone.” 
No colour is so often mentioned in the 
symbols of this book as white. ‘ White,” as 
Archbishop Trench well observes, “is every- 
where the colour and livery of heaven. ‘Thus 
of the Son of God we are told, ‘His head 
and His hairs were white like wool, as white 
as snow’ (Rev. i. 14). We have ‘white 
raiments,’ ‘white robes,’ ‘a white cloud,’ 
‘fine linen, clean and white,’ ‘ white horses,’ 
‘a great white throne.’ ‘This white,” he 
also remarks, “is not the mere absence of 
other colour, but the bright, glistening white. 
It is the character of intense white to be 
shining,” Thus the white raiment of the 
angels at the sepulchre, as described by 
St. Matthew (xxviil. 3), is “the shining gar- 
ments” of St. Luke (xxiv. 4). And our 
Lord’s raiment at His transfiguration was 
“exceeding shining, white as snow” (St. 
Mark ix. 3). This distinction, as we shall 


‘see, throws important light on the meaning 


of this white stone. 

But what, it has been often asked, is this 
stone? Very various, and often very puerile, 
are the interpretations offered by the learned. 
We need not weary our readers by retailing 


‘them. Two or three of the most striking and 


reasonable may be just mentioned, before 


| stating that which appears to best agree with 


the context and the analogy of Scripture. 
Some have supposed an allusion to a custom 





should therefore expect to find in it some of the Scythians or Thracians, of indicating 
secret pledge of God’s favour and loving- | each happy day they spent with a white stone 
kindness, such as those that resisted evil | placed in an urn, each unhappy with a black. 
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After death, as those or these exceeded in | Holiest of all in their behalf. But if the 
number, their lives were counted happy or| Jewish account of the matter be true, there 
miserable. But it is hard to see how this|is even more than this here. The thrice holy 
can apply to the words before us. name of the Father is also engraven on His 
Others again (of whom Luther is one) /breast. He is the brightness of the Father’s 
have ingeniously seen a reference to the glory, and the express image of His Person, 
white pebble, by placing which in the ballot-|the true Light and Perfection, and by the 
box the Greek judges pronounced the ac- lively oracles of His Word, illuminated by 
quittal of a prisoner, as by the black his con-| His Holy Spirit, He guides His believing 
demnation. But the absolving pebble was! people in all their perplexities and trials, so 
not given to the acquitted, nor was there a/that they can hear a voice behind them: say- 
name written upon it. Nor is the believer’s ing, “This is the way, walk ye in it.” Nor 
acquittal reserved for the day of his Lord’s jis this all. Regarding the bright stone of this 
appearing. ‘benediction as the precious oracular gem of 
A third view is that this white stone cor-|the high priest’s breastplate, we are assured 
responds to the tessera or token given to the by this most touching symbol that our 
conquerors in the Olympic or other Grecian | gracious Lord admits His unworthy but 
games, which admitted him to public enter- faithful ones to some share in His priestly 
tainments and other privileges. This, how-| office, reveals to them even now, as He does 
ever, though it singularly answers to the not to the world, the Father’s name, and the 
language of the promise, is not supported by | Father’s love, and will hereafter manifest both 
Scripture. The figure is not used elsewhere to them in all their fulness. 
in the Bible. There remains another account| These three points call for more particular 
of the matter, approved by several of our! notice :— 
highest authorities, such as Trench or Stier,! I. We have the believer’s highly-favoured 
and in the truest harmony with the imagery | position. He is a priest unto God. There 





and teaching of the Bible. The white stone, 
according to this view, will not be a colour- 
less pebble, but a precious stone of lustrous 
white ; in fact, a diamond or rock crystal, 
such as there is great reason to suppose was 
enclosed in the high priest’s “ breastplate of 
judgment,” and known by the mysterious 
name or names of “ Urim and Thummim,” 


is now no Levitical tribe, nor any sacerdotal 
caste. A sacrificial priesthood in the Christian 
Church is both unnecessary and impossible. 
Christ as the one High Priest has offered one 
sacrifice for sins for ever on the cross, and 
presented that offering of Himself once for 
all before the heavenly mercy-seat. “ By 
one offering He hath perfected for ever them 





“light and perfection.” This was probably | that are being sanctified” (Heb. x. 14). And 
used in the earliest days as the high priest’s | whilst He ever lives as our Advocate to plead 
oracle, and Jewish tradition informs us that|the merits of that sacrifice, He has His 





the sacred name Jehovah was engraven upon 
it. If this were so, how complete a type is 
presented to us of the Great High Priest of 
our profession, Christ Jesus ! Were the names 
of the twelve tribes, which composed the 
holy nation, inscribed on the twelve precious 
stones that adorned the outer part of the 
breastplate, and so worn next his heart? Did 
he thus minister before the mercy-seat as their 
representative? And although they were 
themselves debarred, under the penalty of 
death, from penetrating into the dark mystery 
of that mysterious chamber, did they obtain 
admission once every year, as it were by 
proxy, when God’s chief minister drew aside 


royal priesthood on earth, whose office it is, 
not to repeat that expiatory offering, which 
with dying breath He pronounced to be 
finished, but to present spiritual sacrifices, ac- 
ceptable to God through Him. Washed in 
the laver of His atoning blood, clothed in 
the garments of salvation, anointed by the 
Holy Ghost, these are, as St. Peter declares, 
priests unto God. And while some are 
specially called and set apart by God and 
His Church to the ministry of the Word 
‘and Sacraments, the blessed company of His 
faithful people are as truly devoted to His 
service, and bound to offer the sacrifices of 
prayer and praise, almsgiving and useful 


the vail and with sacrificial blood and incense’ seryice, and to consecrate themselves and 
made atonement for them? How much more !all they have on the altar of His love. The 


closely are the names of all the spiritual 
Israel of God identified with the Saviour’s 
person and work, and individually now re- 
‘presented in Him, when He appears in the 





language of their lives is therefore that of 
the well-known hymn :— 


‘« Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were an offering far too small : 
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Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 

II. It is, then, on the believer’s position 
as a member of the royal priesthood this 
promise is based. The Jewish high priest, 
as he gazed with reverent awe and with a 
mind abstracted from worldly objects on that 
mystic stone, received intimations of God’s 
mind and will, which he communicated to 
Israel for their guidance in times of danger 
and difficulty ; so does our Great High Priest 
read, as no mortal can, the secrets of the 





of His kingdom. The name inscribed on 
that white gem has been transcribed upon his 
inmost heart, so that he can say of it, as a 
brave soldier of the first Napoleon is reported 
to have said when the sabre of his enemy 
had been plunged into his side, “Strike 
deeper, and you will find the Emperor !” 

So it will be with those who fight manfully 
under the banner of Christ, the great Captain 
of our salvation. They may not attain to 
this at once. Through natural infirmity or 
dulness of understanding and slowness of 






Father’s heart, and the counsels of His will, | heart to believe, they may walk in darkness, 
and reveal them to His people in proportion | and doubt their own interest in the promises. 
as they are able to receive them. “No man,” | Sooner or later, however, theSun of righteous- 
said Jesus, “knoweth the Father, save the/ ness will atise upon them. “Then shall we 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will | know, if we follow on to know the Lord.” 
reveal Him.” That is the new, best name of} Very beautifully and Scripturally has 
God, whose fulness and sweetness no man| Bunyan illustrated this truth. He represents 
knoweth but he that receiveth the white | his pilgrim as having first fled in alarm from 
stone. “The secret of the Lord is with|the City of Destruction, then admitted 
them that fear Him, and He will show them! within the Wicket Gate, afterwards gradu- 
His covenant.” Just as even a man Of ating, as it were, in the House of the Inter- 
strong, deep character will shrink from un-| preter, and in process of time, following the 
veiling the secrets of his bosom to un-| directions given him by that Spirit of God, 
sympathizing strangers, and will reserve his) which is His own interpreter, reaching the 
deepest thoughts and intentions for friends| Cross, where his burden at lengths falls off 
of congenial spirit to his own, so does God| into the Sepulchre, and he receives from 
condescend to disclose the overflowings of|the Mystic Three, besides other gifts, “a roll 
His love and the mysteries of His grace to| with a seal upon it, which He bade him look 
pure, lowly, and loving hearts. This He|on as he ran, and that he should give it 
does with increasing fulness and distinctness, | in at the Celestial Gate.” That sealed roll 
the more they are enabled to rise superior to and the secret testimony which it con- 
the evil withinand around them. Each victory tained, will most truly correspond in the 
over self, the world, and Satan qualifies| present life with this white stone, inscribed 
Christ’s faithful soldier for a clearer insight with the “new Name, which no man 
into the mysteries of His kingdom, and knoweth, saving he that receiveth it.” 
makes Him more receptive of the length,| III. This promise, however, like the con- 
breadth, depth, and height of that love | cluding benedictions of the other six Epistles, 
which passeth knowledge. So the Saviour’s|is evidently future in its largest extent and 
gracious words are fulfilled in the experience | deepest meaning. It is very closely con- 
of His followers: “If any man is willing to} nected with the other promise of the hidden 
do His will, He shall know of the doctrine, | manna, which, as we saw, remains to receive 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of | its complete accomplishment in Christ’s reve- 
myself ;” and still more His gracious assur-| lation of Himself in His kingdom of glory. 
ance to His disciples is verified: “ Hence-| So far as the Christian is permitted now to 
forth I call you not servants, for the servant) realize his position as a priest of God, and 
knoweth not what his lord doeth; but I|his personal acceptance in Christ, his privilege 
have called you friends, for all things that I|is great, and should be watchfully and 
have heard of My Father I have made known j jealously guarded, lest through negligence 
unto you” (John xv. 15). Thus also it|and sin he lose itscomfort. But this is at 
is found that the more the child of God|best only a pledge and foretaste of the 
advances in the knowledge and experience|blessedness yet to be revealed. Such an 
of his heavenly Father’s love, as well as in| assurance, if well grounded, is, like the grapes 
obedience to His will, does his assurance of | of Eshcol, but a specimen of the inexhaustible 
his own interest in that love grow clearer and | variety and abundance of the fruits to be 
brighter, while the spirit witnesses with his|found in the Promised Land. These pro- 
spirit that he is a child of God, and an heir mises are made.to him that overcometh, 











288 NOT NOW, 


BUT THEN. 





And not until all the trials and temptations a profound tenderness and surpassing-beauty 


nf this mortal life shall have been surmounted, 
the sin that dwelleth in us completely cast 
out, our last enemy—the king of terrors— 
vanquished in the might of the risen Saviour, 
and the devil, the accuser of the brethren, 
for ever cast out; then, and not till then, shall 
the victorious soldier of the cross behold 
the King in His beauty. Then shall his 
purged vision gaze with unceasing wonder 
and ever-deepening, rapturous delight on 


the light and perfection of his glorified 


High Priest. That name of Father, which he 
had learned to lisp on earth with faltering 
lips, and whose full significance he had only 
dimly guessed at, will then be revealed to 
him as indeed “a new name,” fraught with 


which eternity will alone unfold. The victor’s 
ineffable gem will at length be his, sparkling 
jin all the ethereal brightness of the New 
| Jerusalem, and revealing amidst the intensity 
of the light unapproachable that Name at 
which every knee shall bend in lowliest 
adoration. And as he takes his place amidst 
the great multitude, which mo man can 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues, who have not only 
washed their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb, but have won the 
palms of victory, he shall unite with them in 
one heart and voice, ascribing salvation to 
Him that sitteth upon the throne, and to 
the Lamb. 





N OT Now, 





But HEN. 


FE shall meet to part no more.” 
As we heard the children sing, 
Love look’d back to days of yore, 
Memory touch’d a silent string. 
All the hopes that Heaven had sent 


For a moment bloom’d again ; 
All the griefs that earth had lent 
For a moment lost their pain. 


** We shall meet to part no more.” 
Why should sadness dim our eyes, 
If, upon the further shore, 


Waits for us such 


Here we tread a lonely track, 


glad surprise ? 


There no griefs our hearts shall know ; 
3ut, in gladness, looking back, 
Wonder why we sorrow’d so, 


“We shall meet to part no more.” 
Oft we wish the task were done ; 
Often, ere the day is o’er, 
Longing for the set of sun. 
Patience ! till the shadows close, 
Patience! till the end draws near, 
And, at last, we meet with those 
Whom we loved so truly here. S. 
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THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
a is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remeay ever dison-ored. 
| | is Asthma. 
} 


y 
OR. Js COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
the hest remedy known for Qoughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, 

effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal discence—Dinithe Fever, Croip, \gue, 

scts iike 6 charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera at besa 

arena outs sbort all attacks of Bpilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 

is the only palliative in Neuralgia, matism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis &o. 

From Losp Fass018 Conywonam, Mount Charlies, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
es 2 : we Soames Senyaginte, ee owl time last year bought some of Dr, J. Collis thew ed Chloro - 
A ePperi, an upd it ij 
Voie nt oes ep sara @ it @ most Wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen 
‘ Gar) Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a des- 

patch from Her poet 8 Cons: at ane, we the a fees Ceseere has veeo raging phim and that tne uN LY remedyof auy 


Ne.’= 
‘ ' —," hg reign ry meg Fgh te ern and IMITATIONS, 
jAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pagan Wooo stated r.J. OOLLIs Bauwne was undountedly Inven' » 
chat the story of the aad ud te ie toed 1 = untrae. —_ = to say, had been sworn wah th 1a aly 10 
oy 38, . 6d, ani 8, each, None genuine without the words “Dr. J, wis’ 
CHLOBODYNH" on the Government Stamp. ” Overwhelming Medical Testi ies each Bottle, a a — 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 83, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON. 
HOOPER’S | BORDS PIANOS. 


rd CHARLES STILES & CO. 
OERMANENE aR : Tke kort oe celebrated Pianos, 











tM ING IN 42, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, 
NS z awit i Ab Al LONDON, W.C. 
ae op! Where may be seen a Large and Varied Assortment «f 
Lo == : Instruments, in New and Artistic Designs, at Low Prices, 
WITH 25 PER CENT. CoO-OPERATIAE Discount ror Casu ; 
\Best,'Blackest, and most ;Permanent. ’ ’ 
Messr«, Thresher and Gl-nny, Hosiers to H.R.H. the Prince of or on the Three Years System, from 16s. per mente. 








Wales, says: ‘* We have used Hooper’s Marking Ink for many years, Senp ror ILLustrRaAtTep List. 
snd ho ink gives us such satisfaction, or so biack and permanent au 
impression.” Ie Bor he ‘sis 0 Second-Hand Pianos, on the Three Years’ System, 
w Botris%, le, awp 2s, 6d, EACH. 
Of all Chemists, and direct from the Maker, from 10s. 6a. per Monta. F 
& RUSSELL STREET, W.C. Full value allowed for old instruments of any kind, in exchange. 





WASHING DAY REFORM. 
No Rubbing! No Boiling! 
Baxisu the antiquated, absurd, and destructive process of Rubbing and Boiling the clothes, and adopt the 
easy common-sense plan with 


HARPER TWELVETREES 
VILLA WASHING MACHINE, £2 18s. 


‘. é (Cash Price £2 10s.) ; 
Or with Wringer and Mangler combined, £5 5s. (Cash Price £4 15s.) 


Which is the Gem of all Washing Machines, and does the Fortnight’s Family 
Wash in Four Hours, without Rubbing or Boiling, saving Five Hours of Copper 
Firing every Washing Day, as certified by thousands of delighted “ house- 
mothers.” 

Mrs. WHITEWELL, Railway Cottage, Willesden, writes: “Your Villa 
Washer and Mangler is a wonderful machine. My daughter, aged 15, now 
does the washing for our family of twelve in five hours, without any woman 
to help. We always used to have a woman two days.” : oF 

Mrs. JONES, 16, Belgrave gardens, Dover: “ By following your printed 
direction in every detail, our washing, which formerly occupied a whole day, 
is now easily done in two hours.” ; 

Mrs. TURNER, Fant, Maidstone: “I never thought anything could be 
half-so useful. We have no trouble, and get our washing done in three hours, 
which before took a woman a whole dav; and now we do without the 
washerwoman.” 

Carriage prid; free trial. Easy payments, or 10 per cent. cash Discount. 

Illustrated Prospectus, 48 pages, post free, from 


HARPER TWELVETREES, 
LAUNDRY MACHINIST, 
80, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C 
Works : Burdett Road, Bow, E. 











10.000 


Christening & Birthday | 
FROM Bs. TO £5. 


TAHA) ALES oxcono-sr., w. 
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» to take Coco: is, that the varieties 


The reason why so many are unable E ; 

commonly sold are mixed with Starch, under the plea of rendering them 
te soluble ; while really making them ¢hick, heavy, and indigestible. ‘This 
& may be easily detected, for if Cocoa thickens in the cup it proves the 
addition of starch, CADBURY'S Cocoa Essence is genuine; it is therefore 
three times the strength of these Cocoas, and a retreshing beverage like 

‘Tea or Coffee. 

PURE, 
SOLUBLE. 
REFRESHING. 


See that CADBURY’S COCOA ESSENCE is on every Packet, as Shopkeepers often 
substitute imitations for the sake of extra profit. 


PARIS DEPOT: 90, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE. 

















WARNIN WHEN YOU ASK FOR even! > 


Reckitt s BLACK LEAD 
CLEAN! NO DUST!! 
AS USED IN THE CAUTION. — Beware of Common Imitations 


ofthe ** DOME BLACK LEAD" (manufactured trom cheap materials) 
e * DOMB” in shape but NOT IN QUALITY, These are some- 


LA RY resembling th 
times offered because they afford A LARGER PROFIT 
THERF ISONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD 
OF THE and it is manufactured ONLY BY E. JAMES & SONS. Purchasers should 
see that the words ‘‘JAMES" and our Trade Mark “DOME” appear on 
every block. No other is genuine, 


[PRINEOL URES SEE THAT YOU GET IT! | |GET ENED 
As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. ; 

















EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. By 





APOLISHES: 
‘EQUAL + TO: 
‘BURNISHED: 
\ "STEEL 

















(SOLD fs VERY WHERE }_ 


SOHO SQUARE, ._ LONDON eg 








